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EXCELSIOR 


THE ONLY OVERSIZED FIRE-POT FURNACE BUILT 
NOT NECESSARY TO FIGURE A SIZE LARGER 
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on’t fail to ask about our wonderfu 
out-door Advertising Service Plan. It 
produces sales and profits. It is the best 
ever extended by any furnace manufac- 


turer. 
Write us for particulars 











Excelsior agents make easier 

and more profitable sales and 
Me enjoy the greatest number 
x of satisfied customers. 
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OUR NEW 1921 CATALOG IS READY FOR YOU 
WRITE US NOW 


THE EXCELSIOR STEEL FURNACE COMPANY 


114-118 South Clinton Street TELEPHONE MAIN 4430 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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All Our Ow 





wn Product 


Irom base to radiator, the Moncrief Furnace is 





built throughout in our own plant. Moncrief de- 
sign is our own. Step by step, from making the 
patterns to assembling the finished castings, every 
part is subjected to the closest inspection to insure 
Moncrief quality. 


a= MONCRIEF 
FURNACES 


The grey iron of which our castings are made is of 
uniform high quality because of the careful combining of 
raw materials in our own cupolas. Our foremen and 
workmen have been trained to produce castings of more 
than average quality. Every Moncrief Furnace is in- 
spected—a completed assembled unit—before being 
shipped. All the guess is taken out of a Moncrief Fur- 
nace and certainty put in before we let it go to you. 


We stand unqualifiedly back Moncrief sales helps are strong 
additional features of the Mon 





ta ‘rie ~ . c — La Hee 
of every Moncrief Furnace. This ariel aeseeditian. She Wianantet 
statement really means somc- is making money and building a 
thing because we control every money-making reputation for 
operation under our own roof, every dealer who takes it on. 


Write for particulars. 


THE HENRY FURNACE & FOUNDRY CO., cleveland, 0. 


Manufacturers of Moncrief Pipe Furnaces, Single and Double Wall 
Pipe, Round Tin and Galvanized Pipe, Fittings and Accessories. 











“HOME COMFORT” 


THERE ARE NO BETTER 


WARM AIR HEATERS 


HE dealer who sells ‘Home Comfort”’ 

warm air heaters sells heaters that are 

not only exceptionally reliable but dis- 
tinctively well made. 


An examination of the ALL STEEL con- 
struction of “Home Comfort’’ warm air 
heaters will reveal to you an unusuallv 
well designed heating apparatus. 
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For many years they have been 
real money makers 


The members of this new company are men who 
have been connected with the original makers for 
Lar, more than twenty years. 
- HOME COMF 4 We have a splendid exclusive agency sales plan to 
— a % WS offer you. 

a Let us tell you all about it. 





Write today for our catalog 


ST. LOUIS HEATING CO. 


2400-06 COLEMAN ST. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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There is at least one sheet metal contractor 


who does not know from experience the 
meaning of hard times. The 

Friendly reason is that he advertises 
Publicity = continuously and addresses 


his prospective customers in 
friendly everyday He talks to the 
professor, physician, and the teamster in the 
same language, and they all understand him. 
He treats them as folks. They get the im- 
pression that he is really interested in serving 


words. 


them. 
What he has done, and is doing, any other 


sheet metal contractor can do. ‘There is 
nothing mysterious about it. The man in 


question, Charles Hahn, 5205 Irving Park 
Boulevard, Chicago, does not let his cus- 
tomers get a chance to forget him, but he 
never bores them with dull messages. He 
keeps his mailing list correct up-to-the-min- 
ute. One of his latest reminders is in the 
form of a return postal card in which he 
starts out by saying: 

“Hullo Folks! 

“Remember me? 

“I’m the fellow who put the ‘hop’ in tin 
shop! 

“Ever since Derx quit publishing his paper 
I have been wanting to say something! My 
thoughts have been dammed to overflowing, 
and when you read these thoughts you may 
say they are not worth a dam. However, 
we have your attention so far, so here goes: 

“You know, ‘he who his own horn does not 
toot, his horn will not be tooted.’ 

“The other day I got a little complimen- 
tary notice in a paper that may be a ‘comer’, 
in which they say, ‘Hoot Mon knows how to 
clean your furnace.’ Ye gods, don’t that fel- 
low know we are out of the kindergarten? 

“Turn over just for fun and I will give 
you a partial: list of jobs done in the years 
I’m among you.” 


On the other side of this page of greeting 
are given the names of customers referred to 
in the final paragraph together with the kind 
of work done for them, ranging from a new 
furnace for Phifer’s house to a tin deck for 
the Wilcox Company. 

On the return part of the postal card is a 
two column list of items with a small square 
in front of each item. At the head of the 
list are the words: “Without obligating me, 
please call and give me an estimate on items 
marked with a cross.” The items include 
such things as gutters, ice box pans, garage 
ventilators, cleaning furnaces, metal ceiling, 


metal roofs, and flower boxes. 
© ¢ @¢ @ @ 


There is much talk nowadays of the neces- 
sity of economy during this period of re- 
adjustment. As in every- 
thing else offered as a univer- 
sal remedy, there is danger 
of carrying economy too far. 
This aspect of the matter is best illustrated 
by the story about a man named Grogan who 
was foreman of a gang on the railroad. 

Because of his activity and general effi- 
ciency, and of his watchful care for his su- 
perior’s interests, Grogan was promoted to 
be superintendent of the Division of Main- 
tenance of Way. 

Before he left the gang he called them all 
together and said, “Now I have a few words 
I want to say to you before I go. When I’m 
gone, I want you to work just the same as 
always do right with the 


Wasteful 
Economy 


you always do, 
boss and always do a good day’s work and if 
you forget all your Mother Tongue, there’s 
one word I want you to remember,—one 
word—and that word is Economy! Econ- 
omy!” 

Well, he went away and left them and 
went up the line to assume his senior office. 
He stayed away from them for about a 
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month and came back down the line one day 
looking for trouble, and as he made a little 
detour from the right of way, a hundred 
yards or more off he kicked against some- 
thing in the brush and reached down and 
picked up a railroad spike. 

He looked at it and stowed it away in his 
coat-tail pocket (he’d got into dress clothes 
by this time) and went down the line hunting 
for the section boss. 

When he found him he said, “Casey, have 
you so soon forgot thim words that I spoke 
to you whin I went away?” 

“Aw now, Mister Grogan, I’ll never forgit 
that to my dying day. You said if we forgot 
all the rest of the Mither Tongue, there’s 
one word you want us to remember and that 
word is Economy! Economy!” 

“Well,” said Grogan, “what do you think 
of that? I found that a hundred yards off 
the right of way this morning.” 

“Oh, Mr. Grogan, the great man you are! 
I had the whole gang looking for that spike 
for ten days!” 

¢ ¢ ¢ & & 


In Monday’s mail there were two letters 
the subject of which is of interest to every 
retail hardware dealer, be- 

When Business cause they show that so- 

Is Dead called hard times, lack of em- 

ployment, tight money, after 

all, do not prevent the aggressive merchant 
from doing a profitable business. 

One came from a town of less than 2,000 
inhabitants, eleven miles from Toledo, with 
which it is connected by steam and electric 
road. The hardware dealer who wrote this 
letter sold last year 110 oil cook stoves of a 
well known make, and 138 coal and wood 
stoves, besides large numbers of other hard- 
ware items—enough to make his business 
run above two hundred thousand dollars for 
1920! 

' The other letter was from a large hard- 
ware store in Milwaukee, where factories 
have been operating for the past six months 
at about one-third capacity. The writer of 
this letter states that during January, 1921, 
they sold more than twice as many electrical 
appliances as they did in January, 1920, when 
everybody was spending money freely and 
when there was no talk about non-employ- 
ment or lack of ready cash! 
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In both cases, the explanation of the phe- 
nomenon was very simple: 

The dealer refused to believe that “busi- 
ness was dead.” 

He refused to be stampeded by the calam- 
ity howlers among his business friends. He 
was convinced that there were enough peo- 
ple in his community who would spend 
money to secure reliable, useful merchandise, 
provided he went after the business, to make 
it worth his while—so he set to work to tell 
them why they should buy stoves, washing 
machines, tools, housekeeping utensils, or 
whatever it was that he wanted to sell—and 
his faith was justified: The people re- 
sponded to his urging and bought. 


Of course, he had a substantial basis upon 
which to work. It consists in the fact that 
the people need the things which he sold 
them. 

The need may not have been absolute. Few 
needs are. But the goods were desirable 
from the angle of comfort and convenience. 
Hence it was not uncommonly difficult to sell 
them. 

Any enterprising dealer can get similar 
results, if he uses average diligence and 
brains. 

In the Tuesday morning issue of the “Chi- 
cago Tribune,” there appeared a letter from 
J. C. Hunt, Syracuse, New York, telling of 
his experience in selling kitchen cabinets. 

Mr. Hunt cites three instances of “over- 
loaded” merchants and shows how he helped 
them to dispose of their stocks of kitchen 
cabinets. 

In one city, Albany, New York, four days 
of special effort resulted in sales of $5,181.00 
worth of cabinets—65 in all. 

In Cohoes, with a population of largely 
foreign elements, all factories closed, four 
days’ work resulted in the sale of a carload 
of cabinets. 

In Saint Johnsville, a town of 2,656 people, 
he put on a campaign which resulted in the 
sale of 48 cabinets, although the store had 
never sold more than ten in a year. 

In each case, Mr. Hunt took an order for 
another carload of kitchen cabinets. 

Is there any business to be had? 
want. But you must go after it. 

And go after it as if you really mean to 
get it. 

Nineteen-twenty-one will reward fighters! 


All you 


EEE 
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Random Notes and Sketches 
By Sidney Arnold 





One of the best antidotes to pessimism which I 
know, consists in reading aloud the following toast : 

“Here’s to laughter, the sunshine of the soul, the 
happiness of the heart, the leaven of youth, the privi- 
lege of purity, the echo of innocence, the treasure of 
the humble, the wreath of the poor, the bead of the 
cup of pleasure. It dispels dejection, banishes blues 
and mangles melancholy, for it’s the foe of woe, the 
destroyer of depression, the enemy of grief; it is what 
makes kings envy peasants, plutocrats envy the poor, 
the guilty envy the innocent; it’s the sheen on the 
silver of smiles, the ripple on the water’s delight; 
the glint of the gold of gladness; without it humor 
would be dumb, wit would wither, dimples would dis- 
appear and smiles would shrivel. It’s the glow of a 
clear conscience, the voice of a pure soul, the birth 
cry of mirth, the swan song of sadness,” 

* * &* 

“There isn’t much ] don’t know about the English 
language,’ boasted a young graduate to my friend 
Palmer Holmes, Manager Lalance & Grosjean Manu- 
facturing Company, Chicago, Illinois. 

“T’ll test you,” friend Palmer picked him up quickly. 
“T’ll dictate a paragraph to you.” 

With an assured air the boaster seized his pencil, 
but his jaw dropped as he heard: 

“As Hugh Hughes was hewing a yule log from a 
yew tree a man dressed in clothes of a dark hue came 
up to Hugh and said: ‘Have you seen my ewes?’ 

““Tf you will wait until I hew this yew tree I will 
go with you anywhere in Europe to look for your 
ewes’,” said Hugh. 


ok ok 


My friend George H. Dietz, Secretary Nebraska 
Retail Hardware Association, contributes the follow- 
ing sad and distressing addition to the growing litera- 
ture of the Eighteenth Amendment: 

“Did you hear that Bill was dead?” 

“No. What did he die of ?” 

“Oh, he had lumbago. They rubbed his back with 
alcohol and he broke his neck trying to lick it off.” 

ok cs * 


It’s a waste of time to appeal to the sentiment of 
some persons, declares my friend Gus Ruhling of 
Vaughan & Bushnell Manufacturing Company, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. This dialogue illustrates his statement : 

“This paper says that millions of children will starve 
this winter in Europe.” 

“Oh, that reminds me! I forgot to feed Fido his 
chop, and he must be just starved.” 

3K * x* 

You have to keep on repeating the main idea about 
your business if you want to get it clearly established 
in the minds of prospective customers, declares my 
friend B. Christianson, Assistant Secretary Wiscon- 
sin Retail Hardware Association. 

He illustrates his argument with this incident: 

“Tell us something about Esau,” directed 
catechism teacher. 


the 
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Vincent, after clearing his throat, explained that 
“Esau was a man who wrote fables and sold the copy- 
right to a publisher for a bottle of potash.” 

* ok OK 
‘We were talking of diplomacy and my friend N. A. 
Gladding of E. C. Atkins & Company, Indianapolis, 
Indiana, narrated the incident of the man who took 
an examination for a position in the diplomatic service. 

“You wish to enter the diplomatic service. Can you 
give any proof of discretion?” asked the examiner. 

“Yes. I once entered a bath-room when a lady was 
in a bath.” 

“Yes, and what did you do?” 

“T said, ‘I beg your pardon, sir,’ and withdrew.” 

Speed seems to be the thing most desired today in 
everything from automobiles to courtships, observed 
my friend August Luedke, Secretary and Assistant 
Treasurer Milwaukee Corrugating Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin. He relates a conversation which he 
heard in a restaurant the other day, as follows: 

“Pink is a nice little fella,’ said one girl to another. 

“Yeh,” returned the other. “But, Lord he’s slow! 
Why, he’s been out with me twice, and we ain't en- 
gaged yet!” 

ok 3K ok 

As an example of a prompt answer to a difficult 
question, my friend P. J. Jacobs, Secretary Wisconsin 
Retail Hardware Association, cites the following re- 
ply: 

The teacher’s last question was meant to be a scien- 
tific poser. 

“What is it that pervades all space,” she said, “which 
no wall or door or other substance can shut out?” 

“The smell of onions, miss,” promptly answered the 
boy in the front seat. 

* * ok 

All sorts of things have been classified as the 
world’s greatest need. Some say that business is 
suffering from the lack of efficiency. Others declare 
that humanity is languishing for closer fellowship. 
Greater enthusiasm is advocated by some as the most 
urgent requirement in all avenues of endeavor. But 
I believe with S. E. Kiser that man’s greatest need is 
cheerfulness. 

Man’s Greatest Need. 


To him who sings a cheerful song 
I own that I am deep in debt; 
I scorn, when little things go wrong, 
To sit in idleness and fret; 
I prize that sweet philosophy 
Which teaches me to turn from care 
When all the ways in front of me 
Stretch onward smooth and wide and 
But when my ventures come to naught, 
And disappointments make me sick, 
Ah, how it serves to clear my mind 
And ease my woe if I can find 
Some hateful thing to madly kick. 


fair 


Let him sing on who gladly sings, 

The world still needs him and his song; 
But, oh! for some good, ready thing 

To fiercely kick when things go wrong. 
A fair and noble monument 

The grateful world will gladly raise 
To honor him who shall invent 

For use on gloomy, hopeless days, 
A thing inanimate and limp, 

Which always may be ready when 
We feel the need of letting loose 
And may not freely put to use 

The persons of our fellow-men. 
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Up-to-the-Minute News Siftings 


Items of Interest to Dealers Gleaned from Many Fields. 


National and Local Business Plans, Problems, and Practices. 





EXPLAINS THE TESTING OF 
COOKING RANGES. 


Stove dealers as well as manufacturers can get help- 
ful ideas from a paper on “The Testing of Cooking 
Ranges,” which was read by A. H. Barker, B. Sc., 
Wh. S., before the Institute of Heating and Ventilat- 
ing Engineers, London, England. The chief para- 
graphs are as follows: 

The subject of cookery, although one of the oldest 
arts known to mankind, has certainly on the whole 
received less consideration by men of science than per- 
haps any other art of anything like the same intrinsic 
importance. There are several different branches or 
aspects of it: the practical, the scientific, the physical, 
and the engineering being the principal subdivisions. 

Of these, of course, the practical side has of neces- 
sity received much consideration. Of late years the 
chemical aspect has also attracted a certain amount 
of attention from the scientist in its relation to the 
chemistry of food. The physical side has hardly been 
dealt with at all, and the engineering side not much 
more. 

3y the physical aspect, I mean the various processes 
considered in relation to the conditions of transmission 
of heat to the article of food, the temperature to which 
it is necessary to raise it, the rate at which heat can 
be communicated to it, the temperature gradient, the 
conductivity of the material, and questions of that 
character. 

So little, indeed, appears to have been done in this 
direction, that I have been unable to find one single 
reference to this aspect of the matter in any of the 
many text books that I have studied. For instance, 
the amount of heat necessary to cook, suppose, a joint 
of meat, and the ways in which heat is absorbed by the 
substance of the material, are totally unknown so far 
as I am aware. 

It is somewhat surprising that the engineering aspect 
has not received more attention than appears to have 
been the case. I do not know of any figures, except 
those which have issued from our own laboratory, 
which purport to give the efficiency of the various 
methods of cooking food, nor which attempt to define 
the attainable standards, nor to describe methods of 
testing. I should not be surprised to learn that very 
few of the many eminent manufacturers who are en- 
gaged in this line of business have even attempted to 
make any investigations as to the efficiency of their 
products, except perhaps in a very rough way. 

This is, perhaps, not as surprising as it might be, 
having regard to the conditions under which we have 
lived during the past half century, and the extreme 
difficulty of applying any precise science to these 
elusive problems. We have had during the past fifty 
years, an era of extraordinary cheapness of all the 


necessaries of life; in particular, coal has been absurd- 
ly cheap. 

We have been endeavoring at the University 
Laboratory during the past two or three years, to re- 
duce this somewhat amorphous problem to its ele- 
ments, to lay down definitions of methods whereby 
the economy of any device can be measured against 
that of other similar devices. 

As in all economical-engineering problems, we have 
to fix our attention in the first place on determining 
the meaning of the expressing “efficiency” of the vari- 
ous processes, and this is at the very root of the very 
grave difficulties with which we are confronted in the 


- endeavor to standardize the subject. 


There are, in the first place, quite a large number 
of different processes of cooking, that is, different 
methods of comfnunicating the heat of the fuel to the 
food. Consider first the process of cooking itself. 
It consists essentially in subjecting the food to heat, 
and thereby procuring the coagulation of the albumen, 
and other chemical changes which render the food 
more easily digestable, and more capable of being 
masticated, and prepared for its passage through the 
alimentary canal. 

Whether this proces of heat treatment is necessary 
or desirable is a physiological matter with which as 
engineers we are not concerned. It has been laid down 
by many eminent authorities, that one of the principal 
hygienic enemies of mankind is the cooking range, 
that mankind woyld be immeasurably better in health 
if the amount of cooked food taken was very con- 
siderably diminished, if not, as some extremists advo- 
cate, entirely abandoned. But the habit of cooking 
its food is thoroughly ingrained in mankind for good 
or ill, and whatever the physiologists may say, it will 
continue to be the custom to cook all, or almost all, 
the food eaten, probably for many generations. 

The different processes of cooking, or perhaps it 
would be better to say, the different methods of com- 
municating heat to the food during the process, have 
been previously defined by myself as follows :—(1) 
Oven cookery; (2) open air cookery; (3) boiling. 

(To be continued next week.) 





Acquires Additional Space. 

For the purpose of enlarging its productive facili- 
ties, the A. F. Thompson Company, Huntington, West 
Virginia, manufacturer of stoves, has acquired the 
plant of the Climax Rubber Company, which will be 
used for manufacturing. 





“He that despiseth little things, shall perish by little 
and little.”—Solomon. 





There is great ability in knowing how to conceal 
one’s ability —La Rochefoucauld. 


OG, 
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Paints, Varnishes and Accessories Yield Good Profits 
When Intelligent Selling Effort Is Made. — 


Hardware Dealer 


Tells How He Has 


Built Up a Successful Paint Department. 


In a city of six thousand people, not fifty miles from 
Chicago, there is a retail hardware dealere who knows 
how to sell paintS and varnishes—among other lines 
that belong in a regular hardware store. 

This man started in business about eight years ago. 
He put in a stock of tools, housekeeping wares, cutlery 
and other standard lines of what is usually classed as 
hardware, and built up a reasonably successful busi- 
ness in a couple of years. 

One day a traveling salesman called on him with 
a story about a new varnish for which he claimed a 
number of exceptional fea- 


make, heavily advertised in consumer magazines. 
“You don’t carry that line, do you?” 

“No,” replied Jones, “but we have a varnish that 
| know will do all that is claimed for that other make, 
and in addition, it will dry in two hours, enough to be 
dust free, and inside of six hours it will be hard 
enough to walk on.” 

“Some other varnishes, I admit, are just as quick 
driers, but the very fact that makes them harden so 
quickly also takes the lasting qualities out of them; 
ours does not suffer from this defect, because it is 

being used by one of the 


tures. He was a real sales “MUDNIDININNINIIUNINNNNNIN ANNUM INNA biggest taxi companies in 


man and succeeded in per- 


suading the dealer that it e PAINT SELLING RULES 


would be profitable for him = 


to put in an assortment of — J. Know your stock thoroughly 


the various items—varnish 
for exterior and _ interior 


enamel—both regular por- 


2. Know what your paint can do. 


work; flat and silk gloss; — 3, Be able to demonstrate special 
= features of your paint or 


Chicago on their automo- 
biles, and you know they 
have to stand a lot of hard 
usage, going through mud 
and slush, then being cleaned 
-off with a heavy stream of 
water and go out again on 
short notice, in hot or cold 
weather—and their cars all 


TIUALALITL Aci 5 


TT PPRANTINRITTITTY 
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Wie 


celain finish and in the spe- varnish. 
cial gloss effect for extra look nice, as you no doubt 
high finish work. 4. Do not wait for trade to come krlow. 


But the dealer made cer- 
tain that when the stock ar- 


rived he would know how to 5. Make your special effort on 


high grade goods. 


6. Low grade paints and var- 
nishes never make lasting 


sell it. So he had the sales- 
man go over all the selling 
points; had him ‘“demon- 
strate” how easily it was 


applied; how far it would customers. 


spread; how quickly it — 7, A pretty label may help you 
to make a sale, but it is what 
the can contains that builds up 
or destroys your reputation. 


dried; how hard the finish 
was; how well it stood up 
under abuse, such as drop- 
ping heavy articles on the 


{ANAL UL 


ML U1 


floor; pouring hot water On |Z ui 


it; walking over the varn- 
ished floor with heavy, soiled shoes, etc.: He was 
thoroughly “sold” on the proposition and knew how 
to “sell” his own salespeople. 

I was fortunate enough to witness a sale he made 
a couple of weeks ago, and as his “demonstration” 
contained a number of interesting features, I shall 
endeavor to relate what took place. 

A man and his wife came into the store and were 
met by this dealer who, by the way, is so modest that 
he does not wish his name or town mentioned. They 
said that they wanted to buy some “paint” to fix up 
the floors and some of their furniture in their home. 
We shall call the dealer Jones and the couple Smith. 

Said Jones: “I suppose you want a varnish. Your 
floors have already been varnished, haven’t they ?” 

Mrs. Smith spoke up: “Yes, and we thought we 
would try So-and-so’s varnish,” naming a well known 


to you. Go out and bring the 
customers in. 


“And now I am going to 
show you something that is 
very unusual with a varnish 
as low priced as ours. Once 
in a while, accidents will 
happen, and some day, some- 
body may spill some boiling 
water on your nicely 
varnished floor. With the 
ordinary low priced varnish, 
you will have a white spot 
on the floor, but ours does 
not show any such effect.” 

With this remark he 
poured a stream of boiling 
water on a wide board which was kept for that pur- 
pose, and which was treated with the varnish he was 
selling. The water was wiped off, and the board 
showed no signs of the heat. The varnish was as 
bright and crackless as before the test. 

“Then there is another point I want you to think 
of; ‘Ar-ki-teck Spar’, which you notice is the name 
of this varnish, goes one-fifth farther than the ordinary 
grades of varnish—which means that instead of having 
to buy five gallons you will only need four. 

“And just keep in mind that everything that | have 
said and done about this varnish is backed up by the 
strongest kind of a guarantee by the manufacturers. 
If it does not turn out just as I have told you, there 
will not be a question or argument—you will get your 
money back, but we haven't yet been asked to make 
good on that promise.” 
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Suffice it to say that Jones made the sale, but he 
did not stop there. The minute the varnish deal -was 
closed and the order noted on his sales book, he led 
the couple to the brush case and by the same good 
salesmanship added two high grade brushes to the 
sale. 

After the Smiths had left, I said to Jones: ‘Do 
you always ‘demonstrate’ your varnish when you are 

*making a sale? That takes quite a lot of time.” 

“Sometimes it isn’t necessary, but in this particular 
case I thought it best—for two reasons: 

“First, the woman was half-way committed to that 
advertised brand, which has quite a reputation, so | 
figured it was good policy to prove to her that ‘Ar-ki- 
‘teck Spar’ not only is just as good, but actually better. 

“Second, Mrs. Smith is quite a woman’s organiza- 
tion figure ; she has a lot of friends, and when she gets 
her floors re-finished and her furniture fixed she is 
going to tell her friends of what she did, and how 
little it cost her to do it. I am going to cash in on 
the time I spent with her, in the shape of additional 
sales to her acquaintances. 

“You may wonder why I[ chose this line rather than 
the one she mentioned. Well, I am satisfied that it 
will do all that has ever been claimed for it by the 
makers—in fact, I know now. And then, it costs 
me just forty per cent less than the other kind, so 

’ that I can afford to sell it at the price that I would 
have had to pay for the brand, and that means 
a whole lot in these days. 

“But if I did not know that ‘Ar-ki-teck Spar’ was 
really a good varnish, I would not carry it in stock, 
for a low grade paint or varnish will lose more good 
will for you in a week than you can create in a 
month.” 





Klondike Incubator Has Good 
Selling Qualities. 

An incubator may be mechanically perfect and yet 
not possess strong selling qualities. 

This seems a contradiction in terms. But a brief 
analysis will show that it has the logic of experience. 

An incubator which is intricate and whose perfec- 
tions are not immediately apparent is manifestly not 
so easy to explain to a prospective buyer as an incu- 
bator which is mechanically correct yet simple in con- 
struction and easy to understand. 

That is why it can be said of the Klondike Incubator, 
made by the Klondike Incubator Company, Des 
Moines, Iowa, that it possesses strong selling quali- 
ties. Its construction is simple, yet mechanically 
sound and satisfactory. 

One of its striking selling features is the Klondike 











Your attention is directed to 
an exclusive feature of AMERICAN 
Artisan AND Harpware Recorp. 
It has the distinction of being 
the only publication which 
gives Western hardware and 
metal prices corrected weekly. 
You will find these prices on 
pages 36 to 41 inclusive. 
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Hydro Safety Lamp which has an air water jacket 
completely surrounding the wick tube below its upper 
end, and connected with a reservoir in such a way as 
to provide a constant circulation of water around the 
wick tube, thus preventing it from becoming heated 
above the temperature of the water in the reservoir. 

Dealers who want to build up a profitable trade 
with plenty of repeat sales will find it to their bene- 
fit to investigate the Klondike Incubator which has 
air-spaced, double walls throughout, and a thermostat 
system so reliable and yet so sensitive in operation 
that it will control the damper in response to every 
fraction of a degree of heat variation. 

Profusely illustrated catalogue with comprehensive 
description may be had upon application to the Klon- 
dike Incubator Company, Southwest Ninth and 
Murphy Streets, Des Moines, lowa. 


Conditions in the Paint Market 
Are at a Standstill. 

Conditions in the market just at present are at a 
standstill as far as any important price changes are 
concerned, and everybody appears to be waiting to see 
just which way the tide is going to turn. 

Many manufacturers are still buying raw materials 
in a hand-to-mouth way, while uncertainty as to the 
cost of labor a month hence also figures in their desire 
to figure out more closely the ultimate cost of produc- 
tion. 

Many signs in the building material market appear 
to have the elements of progressive development and 
as labor everywhere is showing a conciliatory mood, 
either in lower prices or greater efficiency, the paint 
and varnish industry believes that prices are not far 
from the normal spring level and that there should 
be a sustaining market for these products in another 
five weeks. 

Corroders report quite a good demand for the lead 
pigments for this season of the year with prices re- 
maining at former levels. Outside of regular de- 
liveries on contracts producers report quite a good in- 
crease in the number of orders coming in for zinc 
oxide following the recent price cuts and a good spring 
demand is anticipated. 

Carlot orders for prompt shipment are coming in to 
some of the producers of lithopone, indicating more 





_confidence on the part of consumers, and the possi- 


bility of the spring demand being in full swing within 
a few weeks. Both barytes and blanc fixe are quite 
at unchanged prices. 

While the demand for dry colors a week ago showed 
some improvement in the way of small orders to cover 
current wants that business now appears to have 
fallen off and the market is in a waiting position, with 
prices more or less nominal. 

Offerings of varnish gums are still quite large, but 
importers have faith in the future of the market and 
believe that the varnish and other trades will soon be 
compelled to come in for larger supplies and in the 
meantime there is not much change being effected in 
prices. Casein is in small supply and well held at the 
previous level. Buyers of putty are taking small lots 
to meet current wants. 
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Good Ideas for Window Display 


Practical Lessons from Exhibits in AMERICAN ARTISAN 
AND HARDWARE RECORD Window Display Competition. 
How to Get More Passers-By to Come into Your Store. 





WINDOW DISPLAY WINS FIRST 
PRIZE IN COMPETITION. 


Artistry of arrangement and direct selling appeal 
are the main reasons why the judges of AMERICAN 
ARTISAN AND Harpware RKecorp Window Display 
Competition awarded First Prize to the window ex- 
hibit shown in the accompanying illustration. This 
display was devised and carried out by Otto J. Gress 
for Bunting Hardware Company, 810 Walnut Street, 


Kansas City, Missouri. 
It will be noted that there are two distinct displays 


But when it is remembered that the purpose of a 
window display is to flash accurate pictures into the eye 
of the passer-by and to bring it to focus through the 
eye into the observer’s consciousness, it will be under- 
stood that lighting and the contrasting values of color 
and shading are of first importance. 

In fact, the most gainful window displays are neces- 
sarily impressionistic. In other words, they convey 
a composite idea at the first glance. They do not seem 
to be merely a collection of unrelated things. 


lt is a known fact that teachers of art are unanimous 





Window Display Arranged by Otto J. Gress for Bunting Hardware Company, 810 Walnut Street, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, Awarded First Prize in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD Window Display 
Competition. 


definitely separated by the heavy panel in the center 
of the long window. 

To the left is a showing of rifies and sporting ac- 
cessories. 

This hunting equipment, including gun cases and 
hunting shirts and suits, is not crowded with a need- 
less presentation of miscellaneous articles. 

There is just enough variety to strike a general aver- 
age and to suggest by association of ideas other equip- 
ment not specifically presented in the display. 

Much study has been given to the overhead lighting 
of this window. Mr. Gress has learned from much 
practice and experiment that it is necessary to use the 
accentuation of light in such a way as to bring out 
clearly the selling features of the goods displayed in 
the window. 

He purposely endeavors to get the same effects for 
which the photegrapher strives in the class of photo- 
graphs known as portraiture. 

That is why he so arranges his lights and shadows 
as to place the emphasis, as far as possible, upon the 
identifying feature of each article. 

This may seem a trifling matter and one which does 
not deserve the main consideration in the preparation 
of a money-making window display. 


in declaring as the test of artistic value that a painting 
which empties its entire meaning into the eye at the 
first glance is lacking in the elements of artistry. 

The truly great painting is one which unfolds its 
message in a series of developing impressions after 
long study. 

There must, therefore, be enough pulling power in 
a window display to interest the observer and sufficient 
selling artistry to hold his attention while the message 


of the commodities unfold themselves to his discern- 
ment. 
This is precisely the effect created by the window 


display under discussion not only upon the shrewd 
judges of the AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE 
Recorp Window Display Competition, but upon scores 
of passers-by who came into the store of the Bunting 
Hardware Company to make purchases as a direct con- 
sequence of the influence of this window display. 

The appeal of the display is double. It speaks to 
men with hunting proclivities—whose tribe is as the 
sands of the sea. It appeals to women who like dainty 
things in the home by its showing of beautiful table 
lamps and floor lamps, andirons, etc. 

The leaves used to outline the panels as well as the 
generous bouquet of chrysanthemums in each section 
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of the window add the touch of color and daintiness 
which rounds out the attraction of the display. 

The designer of this splendid example of window 
advertising declares that he is so greatly interested in 
new ideas with regard to window displays that every 
minute of his time which he can spare from his duties 
as manager of the cutlery department, Bunting Hard- 
ware Company, is spent in evolving new ideas for the 
windows. ‘ 

Art is valueless if divorced from life. Displays 
merely for the sake of cleverness or pleasing effects 
are of little benefit to a store if they do not connect the 
goods in the minds of the observer with desire for 
their possession. 

That the window display under consideration pos- 
sessed practical artistry is amply demonstrated by the 
big increase of sales of the articles featured during 
the time that the display was in effect. 





Is Pleased by Award of 
Prize to Employee. 
To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorD: 

We were greatly pleased to learn that one of our 
employes was awarded one of the prizes in your re- 
cent window display contest, and had received check. 

You deserve commendation for your efforts in en- 
couraging clerks in hardware stores to make good win- 
dow displays, by rewarding them for a little extra 
effort. 

The writer, years ago, took a great deal of interest 
in window trimming, and at one time also won one 
of your prizes. While I am out of it now, this recent 
contest revives pleasant memories, and we are doubly 
pleased on this account. 

Very truly yours, 
H. W. Drererte, Vice-President and Manager, 
Murphy-Maclay Hardware Company. 

Great Falls, Montana, February 26, 1921. 





Price Guarantees Must Stand 
on Their Own Merits. 


The Federal Trade Commission has announced that 
it does not intend any blanket action against the prac- 
tice of guaranteeing against price decline, but will con- 
sider each complaint upon the facts shown in the 
specific case. 

The official announcement of the Commission is as 
follows: 

“The Commission received so many complaints 
about the practice of manufacturers in guaranteeing 
commodities in the hands of wholesalers, against de- 
cline in price, that an extensive inquiry was made, re- 
sulting in expressions from more than three hundred 
fifty manufacturing and selling concerns including 
trade associations whose represented membership must 
be more than double the number of individual state- 
ments. From the scope of the inquiry and the num- 


ber and variety of replies, the result shown must be 
taken to be fairly representative of the difference in 
business opinion on this subject. 

“The Federal Trade Commission, therefore, will 
consider each case of complaint of this character upon 
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the facts shown in the specific case, applying the legal 
tests thereto. 

“This action involves neither approval nor disap- 
proval of the economic soundness of the arguments 
advanced before the Commission for and against this 


practice.” 





Grant W. Porter Buys Home 
for His Hardware Store. 

Grant W. Porter, the well known retail hardware 
dealer at Kenwood Avenue and Sixty-third Street, 
Chicago, is one of six retail merchants who have 
formed the Woodlawn Stores Syndicate, which has 
purchased the building on the northwest corner at the 
above location. 

There are fourteen stores in this building which was 
valued in the transaction at $215,000.00, each store be- 
ing about 20 by 8o feet. Grant says that from now 
on he won't have to worry about his landlord's raising 
the rent. 





Adds New Product to its Line. 


Years of experience in the production of high grade 
enamels are back of the new product of the Black Silk 
Stove Polish Works, Sterling, Illinois, which is an- 
nounced to the trade as the “Black Silk Wire Screen 
Enamel.” 

All the indications point to an early return of the 
pestiferous fly. This year people will begin getting 
out their screens earlier than usual and painting them 
in preparation for defense against the fly invasion. 

Dealers who look ahead and arrange their advertis- 
ing in such a way as to give genuine service to their 
customers will begin stocking wire screen paint or an 
enamel right away. 

Not only those who have failed to get satisfaction 
from the screen paints that they have been selling, but 
also those who are looking for a better product that 
will give bigger service and greater satisfaction will do 
well to get in touch at once with the Black Silk Stove 
Polish Works, Sterling, Illinois, and ask for terms and 
prices regarding the Black Silk Wire Screen Enamel 
which is put up in three sizes, one-half pint, one pint, 
and quart. 





Registers Trade-Mark for 
Laundry Washing Machine. 

The Almetal, Manufacturing Company, Maplewood, 
Missouri, has secured United States Patent Office 
registration, under number 
138,532, for the trade-mark 
reproduced herewith. The 
particular description of 
goods to which it applies is 
laundry washing machine. The Company claims use 
of this trade-mark since about June 15, 1912. 


138.532. 





Organizes Hardware Company. 


The Huset Company, hardware and implement 
dealers, has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$50,000 by Oscar J. Huset, William H. Bon Durant, 
and Elmer O. Huset, of Strandquist, Minnesota. 
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A. R. Chandler Sells $200,000 Worth of Hardware 
in Ohio Town of Less Than 2,000. 


Going After Business, Rendering Real Service and Keep- 
ing Everlastingly at It, Build Up Successful Enterprise. 


In January, 1891, A. R. Chandler opened a small 
retail hardware store in the town of Sylvania, Ohio, 
eleven miles west of Toledo. In 1920, he sold over 

200,000 worth of hardware and implements in that 
same town. 

In those days, there were no banks in Sylvania, 


The 30th Anniversary of 
THE CHANDLER HARDWARE BUSINESS 


—— 





This month marks the thirtieth anniversary of the founding of the 
Chandler Hardware Store. Under conditions far from auspicious 
in a rough frame building, the business had its inception in January 
of 1891. Far different was the Sylvama of that day. It was a dif 
ferent Main Street than that which we know. Rough board walks 
paralleled streets which each spring became a sea of mud and each 
summer geve forth clouds of dust. At that time the telephone was 
& curiosity and the electric light the phenomenon of the age. 


Founded under such conditions, with no banks, no street railway, 
no stane roads, no sidewalks, nq dectric lights, no telephones, the 
business lived and grew. For it was founded on the principle that 
business is service and that the profits of busimess are derived from 
rendering & s¢rvice more economically, and more satisfactorily than 
the same service can be rendered by any other ageney. 


Its progress received a temporary setback on April 27th, 1893, when 
the stor: building was burned to the ground. It was immediately 
replaced by the present structure. 


Since that time the growth of the business has been both steady 
and in constantly increasing volume. To give some idea of the won 
derful sales whieh the store enjoys the following statistics are given 
on the sales of a few articles for the year 1920: 


22 Grain Drills 

28 Manure Spreaders 
32 Corn Planters 

33 Gasoline Engines 


110 Red Star Oi] Stoves 

41 Majestic Raages 

97 Other Stoves and Ranges 
54 Majestic Furnaces 


53 Binders 325 Tong Fertilizer 
67 Plows 27,500 ibs. Binder Twine 
78 Harrows 33,597 gals. Gasoline 


This is bat a small per cent of the total goods sold, which in the 
entire year amounted to nearly $200,000. 

For nearly a third of a century the store has enjoyed a large and 
constantly growing trade with the leading farmers of this com- 
munity. 

It would seem that unless substantial advantages were being offered 
over competitors, so many of these buyers would not concentrate 
their purchaes here as they have done 








His stock was not very large to begin with, but 
as the number of his customers grew and as the total 
of their purchases mounted up, he increased his fa- 
cilities for serving them; new lines were added and 
the scope of each line was enlarged, so that now the 
stock is as wide and varied in character as can be 


ANNOUNCING 


The Organization of 
THE CHANDLER HARDWARE COMPANY 


Under the Laws of the State of Ohio; Authorized 
Capitalization $50,000.00 Fully Paid 
in and issued. 


Officers and Directors: 
A. R. Chandler, president 
L, C. Hubbard, vice president 
R. A. Chandler, secretary-treasurer 
Bernard W. Hittler 


The Chandler Hardware Company has taken over the entire hard 
ware and implcment business of A. R. Chandler, including all busi- 
ness assets and good will and pl.ns to contunue te operate the slore 
as it has been in the past 

A. R. Chandler will be general manager and will eontinue to direct 
the business as heretofore. As head clerk in the store the company 
has been most fortunate in enlisting the services of Mr. L.. C 
Hubbard, formerly with the Wilcox Hardware Company of Adrian, 
Michigan. Mr. Hubbard comes to us after a lonz and successful 
expernence in the hardware business, having been associated with A. 
R. Chandler some fourteen years before going to Adrian. 


Our territory will embrace a redius of some twenty miles around 
Sylvamia and will.be canvassed by five salesmen who will be on the 
road every day. The business policy of the new compary will be 
the same which has brought such a large measure of success in the 
past. 

No business ean hecome permanently large and successfn) without 
two basic facts; the interest of its customer mast be paramount, and 
the services which it renders must be meritorious. May we strive 
honestly and steadfastly to exce! in these endeavors, 

No chain is stronger than its weakest link ; hence, on our individual 
strength the new organization must depend. May we strive towards 
the highest idéeals, and reflect to the community the character of 
this policy. 


THE CHANDLER HARDWARE COMPANY, Sylvania, Ohio 





Newspaper Advertisement of The Chandler Hardware Company, Sylvania, Ohio, Announcing Thirtieth Anniversary and 
Incorporation of Business. 


no street cars, no macadamized roads, no sidewalks, 
no electric lights, no telephones, and business was 
done under what nowadays would be considered great 
difficulties—but Mr. Chandler was the sort of man 
who seemed to delight in overcoming difficulties. 

Furthermore, he had the right conception of what 
it means to operate a business successfully, for he 
founded his enterprise on the principle, “that business 
is service, and that the profits of business are derived 
from rendering a service more economically and more 
satisfactorily than the same service can be rendered 
by any other agency.” 


illustration will 
lines carried in 


found anywhere. The accompanying 
give an idea of some of the “heavy” 
stock. 

Incidentally, it is worth noting that in this town of 
less than 2,000 inhabitants, only eleven miles from 
Toledo, Mr. Chandler sold last year t10 Red Star 
oil stoves besides 138 other stoves of a wood and coal 
burning class—in a year which is supposed to have 
been rather poor for the sale of stoves. 

Besides the 248 stoves, there were also sold 280 
farm implements of various kinds, besides 33 gasolene 
engines, 325 tons of fertilizer, 27,500 pounds of binder 
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twine and 33,597 gallons of gasolene. 

And then, they say, that suburban towns are poor 
places for business! 

But, as Mr. Chandler says, “No busiress can be- 
come permanently large and successful without two 
basic facts; the interest of the customer must be para- 
mount and the services which it renders must be meri- 
torious.” 

Chandler’s business didn’t just grow, like Topsy of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin fame; he didn’t say to himself 
in 1891: “Now that I have put in a good stock of 
hardware and housekeeping wares for the convenience 
of the people in this community, they owe it to me to 
patronize me and buy whatever they use in my line at 
my store.” 

If he had followed that idea, he might still be in 
the same little frame building he occupied in 1891, 
or at any rate in one not much larger. 

No, Mr. Chandler realized that in order to be of 
real service to his community, he must let the people 
know that he carried a good stock of hardware—what 
kind of goods, what purpose they served and how 
reasonably they were priced. This he did, partly by 
printed announcements and partly by personal solici- 
tation—with the result, that Mr. and Mrs. Jones, in- 
stead of driving East to Toledo, turned West and 
came to Sylvania when they wanted to buy a kitchen 
range, a churn, a meat grinder, or what not. 

And when Bill Smith needed a hammer or a saw, 
he might look through Sears, Roebuck’s catalog, just 
to see what he would have to pay for one, but he 
didn’t make out a mail order, for he knew that 
Chandler’s would “treat him right.” 

Did you ever stop to think how many occasions a 
farmer has for making use of tools of various descrip- 
tions? <A board breaks in the bottom of his wagon. 
It takes a square, a saw, a hammer, maybe a chisel 
and a nail set, to fix that up in good shape. 

Chandler thought of it, and he has built up a big 
trade on tool chests among the farmers in his com- 
munity, beginning possibly with the sale of a saw, 
or a chisel, or a hammer, and then drumming up other 
sales on tools that belong in this same class; then after 
the carpenter’s set is completed, he goes after a sad- 
dler’s outfit; then a shoe repair kit; a butcher’s set of 
knives and saws, etc. 

And the fine point of the whole business is that 
once Bill Smith gets started, there is almost no stop- 
ping. He is going to have the most complete set of 
tools in the neighborhood, and of course, he will keep 
on buying his tools at Chandler’s, because he knows 
that he can depend on what they tell him about the 
grade and quality. 

It was a natural outcome of the principles upon 
which A. R. Chandler started his business, that it kept 
on growing, until it became so large that it was neces- 
sary to divide responsibilities in a definite way, and 
so on the thirtieth anniversary of the Chandler Hard- 
ware Store, the business was incorporated under the 
name of the Chandler Hardware Company, with A. 
R. Chandler, its founder, as President ; L. C. Hubbard, 
the head salesman, as Vice-president; R. A. Chandler 
as Secretary-Treasurer. These three, with Bernard 
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\V. Hittler, form the Board of Directors of the Com- 
pany which has a fully paid-up capital of $50,000. 

Mr. Hubbard was formerly connected with the Wil- 
cox Hardware Company, Adrian, Michigan, but previ- 
ous to that was for fourteen years associated with 
Mr. Chandler in the old concern. 

The trading territory to which the Chandler Hard- 
ware Company caters embraces a circle of some 
twenty miles around Sylvania, which is thoroughly 
canvassed by five salesmen who spend at least a portion 
of each day among the people in the community. 

That means real service—not waiting for the cus- 
tomer to come in and state what he wants. It also 
means big sales of stoves and other items that run 
into large sums. 

Going after business always brings new customers 
and new trade, extra profits and success. 





Gets Trade-Marks Registered 
for Knives. 


The Remington Arms Company, Incorporated, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut; Ilion, New York; Swanton, 
Vermont, and New York 

Remington City, has procured United 
188,680 States Patent Office regis- 

tration, under number 135,- 
661, for the trade-mark reproduced herewith. The par- 
ticular description of goods to which it applies is 
knives, particularly pocket knives and bayonets. The 
Company claims use on knife-type bayonets since No- 


vember, 1915, and on pocket knives since June 30, 
1920. 

Under number 135,664, The Remington Arms Com- 
pany, Incorporated, has also been granted United 
States Patent Office reg- 
istration for the trade- 
mark depicted herewith. REMINGTON 
The particular descrip- — 
tion of goods to which this trade-mark applies is 
knives, particular pocket knives and bayonets. The 
Company claims use on knife-type bayonets since No- 
vember, 1915, and on pocket knives since June 30, 
1920. Application for registration was filed July 31, 
1920. 





Thanks AMERICAN ARTISAN for 
Prompt Service. 
To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD: 

We want to thank you for your quick response to 
our query asking names of auto body manufacturing 
companies and to say that we do not see how we could 


get along without your journal. 
S. D. Herm MANUuFACTURING Co. 


Crawfordsville, Indiana, February 26, 1921. 





Incorporates to Deal in Hardware 
and Implements. 

Sacred Heart Cooperative Mercantile Company of 
Sacred Heart, Minnesota, general hardware and im- 
plement dealers, has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $75,000. Incorporators are Steven Odegard, 
Herman Hilstin, Emil H. Evenson and Ole H. Agre. 
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Incorporates Company to Make 
Kitchen Equipment. 

With a capital stock of $10,000, the United Kitchen 
Equipment Company has been incorporated by N. 
Greitzer, H. Schoonfeld, and W. Senderowitz, 1521 
Fulton Avenue, New York City. 





Gets Trade-Mark Registered 
in Patent Office. 

The American Steel and Wire Company of New 
Hoboken, 


New Jersey, have been granted 
United States 
Patent Office 
registration, un- 
der number 134,- 
770, for the 
trademark 
shown in the ac- 
companying _il- 
lustration. No 
134.770. claim is made to 
the words “Triangle Mesh, Concrete, Reinforcement” 
or to the representation of the triangle mesh apart 
from the marks as shown. The particular description 
of goods to which this trade-mark applies is plain and 
galvanized woven wire concrete reinforcement. The 
Company claims use of it since the twenty-second day 
of April, 1913. 


Jersey, 














Patent Office Registration 
for Pliers Is Granted. 


United States Vatent Office registration has been 


secured under number 133,412, by the Forged Steel 
Products Company of 
New Jersey, Newark, 
Vacuum Grip New Jersey, for the 


trade-mark shown here- 
The particular description of goods to which 
The company claims 


with. 
this trade-mark applies is pliers. 
use of it since June I, 1920. 





Trade Opportunities in 
Foreign Lands. 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
through its Special Agents, Consular Officers and 
Commercial Attachés, is receiving information of op- 
portunities to sell hardware and kindred lines in sev- 
eral foreign countries. Names and locations will be 
supplied on request to the Bureau in Washington or 
its District Offices. Such requests should be made on 
separate sheets for each opportunity, stating the num- 
ber as given herewith: 


34460.—A merchant in Chile desires to be placed in com- 
munication with manufacturers for the sale of paints, oils, 
and varnishes in Chile. No reference given. 

34470.—The American representative of a firm in Scot- 
land is about'to return to that country and desires to secure 
an agency for the sale of iron and steel products, hardware, 
and plumbing supplies. References. 

3447 he office in the United States of a publishing 
house in Spain, which plans to increase its circulation by 
giving of premiums, desires to be placed in touch with manu- 
facturers of goods suitable for this purpose, such as pen- 
knives, etc. Purchases to be made on a cash basis. Refer- 
ences. 

34472——-A commercial agent in Syria desires to secure 


‘l— 
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the representation of firms tor the sale of hardware, etc. 


Quotations should be given c. i. f. Beirut or Alexandretta. 
Terms: Twenty-five per cent in advance and balance against 
documents. Reference. 


34467.—The director of a trade advising organization in 
India desires to secure agencies from manufacturers for the 
sale of hardware, etc. No reference offered. 





Coming Conventions. 


Master Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association of Wis- 
consin, Builders and Traders Exchange, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, March 17 and 18, 1921. C. W. Pamsch, Secretary, 
Ontario and Bridge Streets, Racine, Wisconsin. 

Iowa Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association, Savery 
Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa, March 23, 1921. R. E. Pauley, 
Secretary, Mason City, lowa. 

Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association of Illinois, Quincy, 
Illinois, April 6 and 7, 1921. Frank I. Eynatten, Secretary, 
1317 South Washington street, Peoria, Illinois. 

National Warm Air Heating and Ventilating Association, 
Cleveland, Ohio, May 23 and 24, 1921. Allen W. Williams, 
Secretary, Columbia Building, Columbus, Ohio. 

Western Warm Air Furnace and Supply Association, 
Sioux City, Iowa, May, 1921. John M. Hussie, Secretary, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 

Panhandle Hardware and Implement Association, Am- 
arillo, Texas, May 8, 9 and 10, 1921. C. L. Thompson, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Canyon, Texas. 

Hardware Association of the Carolinas, Charlotte, North 
Carolina, May 10, 11, 12 and 13, 1921. T. W. Dixon, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Charlotte, North Carolina. 

Southeastern Retail Hardware and Implement Associa- 
tion (composed of Alabama, Florida, Georgia and Tennes- 
see), Atlanta, Georgia, May 17, 18, 19 and 20, 1921. Walter 
Harlan, Secretary, 701 Grand Theater Building, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

Mississippi Retail Hardware and Implement Association, 
Great Southern Hotel, Gulfport, Mississippi, June 14, 15, and 
16, 1921. E. R. Gross, Secretary, Agricultural College, Mis- 
sissippi. 

Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association of Ohio, Hotel 
Gibbons, Dayton, Ohio, July 19, 20, and 21, 1920. William 
J. Kaiser. Secretary, 123 East Chestnut Street, Columbus. 
Ohio. 





Retail Hardware Doings. 


Illinois. 


E. M. Cobb has succeeded H. G. Gormich in the hard- 
ware Bae Bs at Centralia. 
H. M. Faith has sold his hardware store at Tiliopolis 


to Arthur Fritchett. 
Indiana. 

The Cloverdale Hardware and Lumber 
Cloverdale issued $25,000 of preferred stock. 

Missouri. 

IF’. M. Looney has purchased an interest in the Pierce 
City Tractor and Implement Company at Pierce City. The 
new firm name will be Looney Brothers. 

Walter Bartlett has sold his implement stock and resi- 
dence property to Lee Morgan at Ridgeway. 

Fred Tilley of Bethany has bought a half interest in L. 
Atwood’s hardware store at Albany. 

The C. B. Patton Hardware Company has sold its stock 
of hardware to Roberts Brothers at Gabriel. 

Nebraska. 


Thornton Hardware and Furniture Company has sold 

out to The Burge Company of Gering. 
Ohio. 

The Hall Hardware Company has increased its capital 
from $10,000 to $25,000 at McComb. 

The Poland Hardware Company of Poland has increased 
its capital stock from $10,000 to $20,000. 

Oklahoma. 
Abbott-Brooks French Hardware Company 
increased their capital from $7,000 to $10,000. 
South Dakota. 
3arlett opened a hardware store at Scenic. 
Texas. 

Garza Hardware Company of Eagle Pass has increased 
its capital stock from $25,000 to $32,500. 

E. L. Merriman of Jacksboro purchased the hardware, 
furniture, and undertaking business of L. L. Brown at 
Terockmorton and will take charge of the business. _ 

Gaida Tractor and Implement Company of Ennis has 
been chartered with a capital of $5,000 by Wale Gaida and 
Frank Kaltus. 


Company of 


of Durnat 


F. A. 


Wisconsin. 


Cash Hardware Company of Neillsville has increased 
its capital from $10,000 to $20,000. 
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Advertising Help and Comment 


Send Us Copies of Your Advertisements. 
You Get Bigger Results by Advice and Suggestions. 


Service Is Free. 

Since the enactment of the Eight- 

eenth Amendment, the number of 

waffle shops has increased at a rapid 
rate. 

People have always liked waffles 


Waffle 


Irons 


Special 


2's 


-Regular $3.00 








Waffles are _liked by 
everybody, old and 
young, f _ for breakfast, 


luncheon or di dinner, 


The Waffle Iron shown 
in illustration is des ‘ned 
for gas or_oil_stoves. 
The height of t the iron 
from the fire insures 
even _heating—a _ most 
important point in mak- 
ing good waffles. Pans 
can be furned without 


lifting fre from _the fire. 


Lilly Hardware 
Company 


| 114-118 E. Washington St. 




















but the demand for them has not 
been as great in times past as it is 
now. 

The men of the family rush into 
the waffie shop at the noon day 
lunch hour—in some cases because 
the free lunch counter no longer 
calls them—and when they come 





Let Us Help 
The 


Don’t Hesitate to Take Advantage of It. 





home at night they tell their wives 
about the good waffles they had at 
noon. 

In the olden days the waffle sea- 
son was limited to cold weather. 

Nowadays there is no closed sea- 
son for waffles. 

The Lilly 
therefore, had a big and favorable 
list of prospective customers to ap- 
peal to in the advertisement here- 
with reproduced from the /ndiana 
Star, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

The layout of this advertisement 
The type emphasis 
strong 


Hardware Company, 


is commendable. 
and price quotation 
enough to attract and hold atten- 
Description of the watfle iron 


are 


tion. 
is brief bet adequate. 

It is a sales-producing advertise- 
ment and ought to be in the collec- 
tion of examples which every en- 
terprising hardware dealer keeps at 
hand for suggestions. 

* * * 

The advertisements of Picker- 
ing’s, one of which is republished 
herewith from the Cincinnati Times 


Star, possess the important re- 
quisite of news value. 
A distinctive feature of this 


hardware company’s publicity is the 
editorial on current topic 
which is always printed at the head 
of its advertisement. 

These editorials are not academic 


some 


nor vague, 

They are written in such a way 
as to work their import easily into 
the purpose of the particular ad- 
vertisement for which they serve 
as the leader. 

In the case of the advertisement 
shown herewith, the editorial deals 
with business optimism and leads 
naturally to a statement of Picker- 
ing’s faith in the American pub- 
lic. 

Thus the company is enabled to 
pass easily and smoothly to the 
statement that it is “buying con- 
stantly hardware, tools, cutlery, 
kitchen utensils and electrical de- 
vices and selling these goods at 
the smallest profit possible.” 


The final sentence of the edi- 
torial, namely, “Things needed to- 
day—Common-sense —- Courage— 
deepens the influence of 
strengthens the 


custom- 


[=] 


nA, ie Base. toer | 
Differveace 


%” 


Sacrifice, 
the editorial 
confidence of prospective 


=) pexanes 


and 
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“Save 
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THOUGHTS CREATE 


Ané fest as wake op to this ag ty 
quit oe * breed lines, soup Kitchens, ete, an 
— eee thowgh's that etl) be optimie istic and con 
make « wer Wn~y- * on aapet Aad not 
- ability. ys by . tune thinketh, so ts 
Our falth ta the Amerivas poblic te terreetiog . bertee 
rosstiagtty Nard . Tests, Cetiorr, Kiteten Utenstio and Mlertrivet 
De viewe, nad evtling theese weeds af (he emalicet pre@t peasibic. We believe 
merehaots Ge Hhewier, Ht tc the enty method (hat wilt += 
vies. on weeld sever recommend the porcbeae 
eae be prottebiy esed. 
Tring weeded teday —Common lense —Courage Sacrifice 


ee 
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DOMESTIC ALUMINUM PERCOLATOR 
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do not settio In the belting water, result i+ pour 
yond cup of coffee tastes like the Oret 
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enseowe -— Mate of —— 
oe eftered, This Beek Ontz..- 


GILLETTE 














ae? to Overeterh 


bile Teey taet 
$5 Gillette $2.80 RAZOR BLADES 
so. Razors ite Wer Tea) Pockene.. 380 of .. T6c 
——_—— —— 








te -euret Thing You Ever Mad Around the Home. 


59c--Pickering Flash | Light-- 


Freee (he Buttoe—tnatene Light. 
is not only ao roavente ence, but a sone fo every bo 
absolutely eafe—can be carried in Tr where 





tng thee entete or put in 4 Ke _& = mithone 
danger. Mveeer tom ae etatens 
ehasicn, Doctors, 
ete. avoi@ WX, uslog thom 
round thelr care: even campers "and ey Sy 
No wires te ge wrong. No Smoke, Dirt, OFF No cer 
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EXTRA SPECIAL 





BIG SAVING 


GAS MANTLES 


UPRIGHT MANTLES 
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SUNLIGHT Fir iter ier oat TO 
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ers in the goods which Pickering’s 
offers for sale. 

In the original, this advertise- 
ment occupied a space of 12% 
inches by 2 columns wide, so that 
it was not as crowded with text 
as might appear from the small re- 
production of it shown on this page. 

Prices are set forth in propor- 
tionally larger type than the bulk 
of the reading matter. 
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Warm Air Heating and Ventilati 


Better Installations. 


How to Sell More Warm Air Heaters. 


Reports of Progress in Warm Air Heater Research Work. 


Ventilating Factories, 


Garages, 


Theaters, and Houses. 





NATIONAL FIRE UNDERWRITERS 
OFFER CHIMNEY ORDINANCE. 


From fifteen to twenty million dollars is the annual 
property loss from fires caused by defective chimneys. 

In order to cut down this enormous waste of values, 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters offers for 
general enactment an ordinance for the construction 
of chimneys which has the approval of the American 
Institute of Architects and of several other interested 
organizations. 

The main features of the proposed ordinance are 
as follows: 

Chimneys for high pressure boilers, furnaces used 
in manufacture, and other heating appliances, where 
high temperatures are maintained, are not included in 
this Ordinance. 

Section I. Chimney Construction. 

1. The walls of chimneys used for stoves, ranges, 
fireplaces, warm air heating furnaces, low pressure 
steam and hot-water heating boilers, or other heating 
appliances, whether the fuel used be wood, coal, oil 
or gas, shall be built of brick, concrete, stone, or hol- 
low tile of such thickness and construction as is here 
after specified. All chimneys, irrespective of which 
materials the walls are built, shall be lined with fire 
clay flue lining or with fire brick. The lining shall be 
made for the purpose and adapted to withstand high 
temperatures and the resultant gases from burning 
fuel. 

2. Solid brick or concrete chimney walls shall be 
not less than 4 inches thick exclusive of flue linings. 
A standard size brick laid flatwise shall be deemed to 
fulfill this requirement for brick. 

3. Concrete chimneys cast in place shall be rein- 
forced vertically and horizontally to avoid cracks liable 
to occur from temperature stresses or unequal settle- 
ment of foundations. The metal shall be thoroughly 
embedded in the concrete. Concrete blocks shall be 
similarly reinforced. 

4. Stone chimney shall be at least 4 inches thicker 
than required for corresponding brick or reinforced 
concrete chimneys. Rubble stone chimney walls shall 
be not less than 12 inches thick. 

5. Hollow tile shall not be used for the walls of 
isolated or independent chimneys, but it may be used 
for chimneys built in connection with exterior hollow 
tile walls of buildings not exceeding three stories in 
height, in which case the chimney walls shall be not 
less than 8 inches thick. The outer 8 inches of a build- 
ing wall may serve as the outside wall of the chimney, 
but the remaining chimney walls shall be constructed of 
two layers of 4-inch tile set with broken joints ; or they 
may be built of 4 inches of solid brickwork. In either 
case, the side walls of the chimney shall be securely 


bonded into the wall of the chimney. No chimney shall 
be corbeled from a hollow tile wall. 

10. Fire clay flue linings shall be of standard com- 
snercial thickness, but not less than 4% inch, and without 
collars. The flue sections shall be set in mortar of 
quality above specified and shall have the joints struck 
smooth on the inside. The masonry shall be built 
around each section of lining as it is placed, and all 
spaces between masonry and linings shall be thor- 
oughly filled with mortar. I*lue linings shall start at 
least 4 inches below the bottom of the smoke pipe in- 
takes of flues, or from the throat of fireplaces and shall 
he carried up continuously the entire heights of the 
flues, and at least 4 inches above chimney top to allow 
for a 2-inch wash, and a 2-inch projection of lining. 
lhe wash or splay shall be formed of a rich cement 
mortar or of tile or iron coping made for the purpose. 
lo improve the draft the wash surface should be con- 
cave wherever practical. 

i2. Not more than 2 flues shall be permitted in 
the same chimney space, and the joints of any two ad- 
joining sets of flue linings shall be offset at least 7 
inches. When there are more than 2 flues in a chim- 
ney, each third flue shall be separated from the others 
hy a smoke-tight withe or division wall of brick or 
concrete at least 37g inches (standard brick size) thick 
and bonded into the sidewalls. Each flue intended for 
a heating furnace or boiler connection, or for a fire- 
place, shall be separated from other flues by such a 
withe. In hollow tile chimneys, the withe may be of 
tile, 

14. Chimneys shall be built at least 4 feet above 
flat roofs, and 3 feet above the ridges of peak roofs, 
and shall be properly capped with stone, terra cotta, 
cast iron, concrete, or other approved material. 

17. When coal, wood or oil is used for fuel the 
minimum area inside of chimney flue lining for warm 
air furnaces, low pressure steam or hot water heating 
boilers, and fireplaces shall be not less than 75 square 
inches, for stoves and ranges 49 square inches, and 
for small gas stoves or heaters 10 square inches. 

18. Smoke pipe intakes to flues shall always enter 
the chimney through the side and shall be made of fire 
clay or metal thimbles securely set in the chimney wall 
with mortar or be cast in concrete. Such openings shall 
be at least 18 inches below wooden lath and plaster 
or other combustible ceilings, or open joists. The in- 
take pipe shall not project into the flue. 

19. All flues leading from cellars or basements shall 
have proper metal cleanout doors below the smoke in- 
takes. 

20. After a chimney has been completed, all flues 
shall be thoroughly cleaned and left smooth on the 
inside. 


21. All flues to which heating furnaces or boilers 
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are connected shall be subjected to a smoke test before 
acceptance, but the test shall not be made until the 
mortar has thoroughly hardened. The method 
of test is to build a smudge fire at bottom of the 
flue and while the smoke is flowing freely from 
the flue, close it tightly at the top. Escape of smoke 
into other flues or through the chimney walls indicates 
openings that shall be made tight before the chimney 
is accepted. The test shall be made by the contractor 
in the presence of the Building Inspector or other of- 
ficial having jurisdiction, and of the owner or his rep- 
resentative. 
IV. Area and Heights of Chimneys. 

To secure the most satisfactory draft conditions, the 
area and height of a chimney should be proportional 
to the number and size of heating appliances attached 
to it. A poor draft is a great annoyance, and is diffi- 
cult to remedy after a chimney is built. 

A round flue will give a better draft than a square 
or other rectangular shape having the same cross-sec- 
tional area. Round flues are recommended where it 
is practical to obtain them, but when round flues are 
placed inside rectangular chimney walls, care must be 
exercised to insure complete filling of the corner spaces. 





Presents Different Plan for 

Furnace Installation. 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcoRD: 
On page 40 of your February 19, 1921, issue in the 

department of Warm Air Heating and Ventilating, is 

an article showing the installation of a warm air heater 

in a house with small basement. 


SovIu 








EAST West 


Sketch of Installation of Warm Air Heater. 


I do not want to criticize this installation, but it does 
not quite satisfy me. If I were heating my own resi- 
dence I would do it according to the sketch herewith 
enclosed. 

I would say that I would crowd the furnace as close 
to the south as possible. 

Yours truly, 
A. J. Bripces. 

Bedford, Iowa, February 28, 1921. 





Western Branch Ideal Furnace 
Company Is Prosperous. 

As a result of intensive salesmanship, H. B. Huf- 
faker, general manager Western branch of the Ideal 
Furnace Company, Detroit, Michigan, with headquar- 








March 5, 1921. 


ters at Omaha, Nebraska, has achieved a notable suc- 
cess, during the year 1920, with a volume of business 
amounting to $55,000. 

Mr. Huffaker has control of territory from Des 
Moines, lowa, to the Pacific coast. He has had wide 
experience with the furnace business both on the road 
and in the shop. In 1917 he opened a pipeless furnace 
department for P. C. DeVol Hardware Company, 
Council Bluffs, lowa. For many years prior to 1917 
he was traveling sales representative. 

His plans for this year include a personal trip to 
the coast about April Ist to open up new territory. 
He will operate two men in western Iowa and two or 
three men in Nebraska this year. 

Mr. Huffaker says that he has a special cooperative 
proposition to dealers and a bed rock price for a high 
grade furnace. 

He will feature one register plants but will also sup- 
ply pipe furnaces as well and will carry stock in Omaha 
for local shipments. 





Issues Furnace Questionnaire. 

The Trade Development Committee of the National 
Association of Sheet Metal Contractors, under the 
chairmanship of Paul F. Brandstedt, Washington, 
District of Columbia, includes in the second part of 
the survey work a furnace questionnaire. 

Local secretaries are requested to gather informa- 
tion through the local trade development committee 
in answer to the following questions and forward the 
findings to Chairman Brandstedt before April 1st: 

“To what extent is Warm Air Heating developed 
in your City or section? 

“What do you do to promote Warm Air Heating? 

“Do you make personal visits to architects and own- 
ers, or do you leave that pioneering to be done by the 
Manufacturer of Furnaces? 

“Is there any City control or regulation govern- 
ing the installation of warm air furnaces and do the 

re Underwriters make, or attempt to make, any rules 
or laws for such installation? 

“Have or can you get a building regulation or code 
enacted in your City and can you have a City Inspec- 
tor appointed to enforce such a code? 

“What method of heating is the most popular in 
your City and in what relation is same to Warm Air 
Heating ?” 





Keith*Furnace Company Plans 
New Buildings. 

The growth of its business is so encouraging as to 
warrant the Keith Furnace Company, Des Moines, 
Iowa, in planning new buildings to give greater pro- 
duction facilities. The new plant will cost about 
$100,000, according to present estimates. 





Endorsers Prove Their Faith. 

There is the same difference between an approver 
and an endorser of a proposition that there is in the 
approver and endorser of a note: One expresses his 
faith, the other proves it. 
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Practical Helps for Tinsmiths 


No Two Jobs Are Exactly Alike. 


Metal Worker Has to Meet 
Send Your Problems to Us. 


Therefore, the Sheet 
Each Difficulty as [t Comes. 
Let Our Experts Help You. 





KOTHE ANSWERS PROBLEM OF 
FAN FOR CANOPY. 

By O. W. Kothe, Principal St. Louis Technical 
Institute and Instructor in the David Rankin, Jr., 
School of Mechanical Trades, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Written especially for American Artisan and 
Hardware Record. 

In the February 5th issue of AMERICAN ARTISAN 
AND HARDWARE Recorp A. W. Johnson asks about 
attaching a fan to a restaurant hood and wishes to use 
an 18 inch fan. 

Does this 18 inch fan mean its height, or the size 
of intake? 

Permit me to suggest that you build an inner hood, 
say about 3 or 3% inches distant from the outer hood 





LATER ADDITION: -— 
MAKE PIPE fs OF AREA OF 
BASE OF HOOD. THUS: 
72x30 = 2/60 4 ins 
1S) 2160 UE ¥ ag am for 
es .* 
66 PIPE or 13% DIA, 
¢¢ IF PIPE musT BE. 
ENLARGED 























RESTAURANT HOoD 


| SECTIONAL DETAIL OF DOUBLE. 





Answer to Problem of Fan for Canopy. 


as the enclosed drawing shows. Arrange the inner 
opening at top, to say, half the area of the outer 
hood. 

This will pull all of the smoke and odor through 
which enters the center, and all the smoke that always 
floats past the edge of hoods, that will be pulled up 
by the suction between the double hoods. 

The size of the opening in the inner hood must 
be experimented with. First make it small, and if it 
does not carry away the smoke, enlarge the hole so 
as to equalize the suction for both the center and the 
outer edges. 

Observe, if this inner hood is not used, the suc- 
tion in the 9 inch pipe will have a good velocity, but 
owing to the hood being so large, the air expands 
and the suction has very little effect. 

You say the pipe is only a 9 inch, and you would 
like to use an 18 inch fan. By that I take it, the fan 
intake is 18 inches. 

I would think the pipe is amply large if you use an 


inner hood. Your 18 inch fan will produce the suction 
and the speed of the fan will give the velocity. 

Regulate this and you should not have any trouble. 
In building in the fan, be sure to use taper joints of 
ample length, which will give a greater effectiveness to 
the pulling power to the fan, say from 24 to 20 inches 
is satisfactory. 

Without an inner hood, even though you change the 
pipe from a 9 to 18 inch, the difference achieved will 
not be greatly overcome, since the hood permits the 
expansion of air to an extent the flow along the edges 
would be quite feeble at best. Trusting this will help 
you out. 


Handsome Silver Trophy Presented to 
Michigan Sheet Metal Contractors. 


Now that we have another Postmaster General, 
there may be a chance that mail will take less than 
36 hours in transit from Flint, Michigan, to Chicago. 
That is the record of a letter mailed in Flint on Wed- 
nesday, February 16th, at 8:30 p. m. It was delivered 
in Chicago on the following Friday morning. 

The delay was the cause of the omission of the re- 
port of a very pleasant incident during the banquet 
given by the Salesmen’s Auxiliary to the Michigan 
Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association. 

The incident referred to was the presentation by N. 
L. Pierson, Junior, on behalf of the American Rolling 
Mill Company, of a handsome sterling silver trophy, in 
the shape of a loving cup, to the sheet metal contrac- 
tors, to be competed for at the Annual Outing which 
is to be held at Grand Rapids in June. Mr. Pierson, 
who boosts for the sheet metal trade in general and 
for Armco Ingot Iron in particular, it will be re- 
membered, is President of the Auxiliary and during 
the past year was Chairman of the Entertainment 
Committee which certainly covered itself with glory 
during the recent Convention. 





St. Louis Local Visits 
Springfield Local. 


Twelve members, consisting of an equal number 
from the two St. Louis Locals, visited the Springfield, 
Illinois, Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association, Satur- 
day, February 26, 1921. A reception committee met 
them at the railroad station and took them in automo- 
biles to the Saint Nicholas Hotel. 


The Springfield Local turned out in full force at 
the meeting and dinner given in honor of the visiting 
delegation. The veteran president of the Springfield 
Local, John C. Neuman, introduced Charles Robinson 
as the Chairman for the evening. 

The St. Louis delegation consisted of : Frank B. Hig- 
gins, R. E. Mackey, William Koelsch, Harry Geveker, 
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Julius Gerock, Ctto Schecke, Frank T. Bokern, A. P. 
Faessler, John F. Ruth, George Wodaka, H. A. Harris, 
H. W. Symonds. 

Frank B. Higgins, Vice-President, National Associa- 
tion of Sheet Metal Contractors, spoke instructively on 
the relations of the National, State, and Local Asso- 
ciations, and emphasized the necessity of more effec- 
tive cooperation. 

“Without the State and National Associations,” 
said Mr. Higgins, “there could be few, if any, locals. 
The larger organizations surround these smaller bodies 
with a moral influence not obtainable in any other way. 
They take their developed thoughts, mold them into 
proper shape and make them things of progress. 

“They secure for the work of these Locals the stamp 
of public approval and national support.” 

“The Local,’ he added, “must bring to the non- 
member the value of industrial cooperation and fit 
him to take his place in the council of his fellow trades- 
men and to give them service.”’ 

A general discussion took place on the labor situa- 
tion and the problems of readjustment. Practically 
everyone present had something on these subjects. 

The meeting adjourned at a late hour with an invi- 
tation from the St. Louis delegates to return the visit. 

Other meetings will be arranged in the near future 
with cities close to St. Louis. 

H: W. Symonds of Symonds Register Company, 
St. Louis, has been making notes of the results of 
these exchanges of visits and declares that it would be 
difficult to exaggerate the benefits already derived from 
them. 





Illinois Auxiliary Prepares 
for State Convention. 

Practically all arrangements have been made for the 
program and entertainment of the forthcoming con- 
vention of the Illinois Sheet Metal Contractors’ Asso- 
ciation, which is to be held in Quincy, Illinois, April 
6 and 7, 1921. 

The Traveling Salesmen’s Auxiliary to the Illinois 
Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association is making special 
efforts to promote the success of the convention and 
incidentally to increase its membership and therefore 
enlarge its facilities for serving the trade. 

L. Max Baugh, Secretary of the Auxiliary, Galva, 
Illinois, has sent out the following letter to manufac- 
turers and jobbers in this connection: 

“The Illinois State Association of Sheet Metal Con- 
tractors will hold its next annual convention on April 
6 and 7, 1921, at Quincy, Illinois. The Quincy Sheet 
Metal Contractors are making great preparations to 
entertain this convention and an excellent program is 
prepared. 

“The Traveling Salesmen’s Auxiliary of the State 
Association will hold its annual meeting at the same 
time and place, and they will in this instance provide 
the entertainment. 

“Tt is very much desired that your company be rep- 
resented at this convention. There will be no exhibits 


put on by the Association, nor will they request sub- 
scriptions toward issuing a program. 
“The Auxiliary is a growing organization and you 
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have been proposed for membership. A list of the 
firms now represented in the organization is enclosed, 
and we also enclose application blanks for your com- 
pany and salesmen, with a request that they be re- 
turned together with check. As this is the only amount 
you will be called upon to contribute and as the meet- 
ing of so many interested in your product will no 
doubt prove profitable to you, we are sure that this 
letter will meet with prompt response. A stamped 
envelope is enclosed for your convenience in replying. 
Yours very truly, 
L. Max BauGu, 
Secretary Traveling Salesmen’s 
Auxiliary to Illinois Sheet Metal 
Contractors’ Association. 
The firms at present represented in the Traveling 
Salesmen’s Auxiliary to the Illinois Sheet Metal Con- 
tractors’ Association are as follows: 


The Meyer Furnace Co. (2) . Johnson Hardware Co. 
Germer Stove Co. 

Manny Heating Supply Co. 
Bishop Wahle Lumber Co. 
Inland Steel Co. 

Hart & Cooley Co. 
Mahoning Foundry Co. 


F, M. Langsenkamp 
Utica Heater Co. 
The National Steel Co. 
Merchants & Evans Co. 
Haynes-Langenberg Mfg. Co. 
Rock Island Register Co. (2) Henry Furnace & Foundry Co. 
Excelsior Steel Furnace Co. National Paint & Varnish Co. 
(2) Symonds Register Co. 
Brier Hill Steel Co. Clark Smith Hardware Co. 
Globe Stove & Range Co. Sheet Metal Worker 
AMERICAN ARTISAN (2) Wise Furnace Co. 
Carr Supply Co. American Foundry & Furnace 
The Republic Metal Ware Co. 
Co. May-Fieberger Furnace Co. 
Follansbee Brothers Co. J. L. Perkins Co. 
Canton Art Metal Co. Wheeling Corrugating Co. 
A. A. Bushell & Son Boynton Furnace Co. 
Whittaker Glessner Co. Hero Furnace Co. 
Farris Furnace Co. Chicago Furnace Supply Co. 
Friedley Voshardt Co. L. J. Mueller Furnace Co. 
Tanner & Co., Abram Cox Stove Co. 
The Steelcote Mfg. ‘Co. Central Heating Supply Co. 
Excelsior Steel Furnace Co. Berger Mfg. Co. 
F. Meyer & Bro. Co. (2) Hammond Sheet Metal Works 
Milwaukee Corrugating Co. J. M. & L. A. Osborn Co. 
Hall-Neal Furnace Co. Scully Iron & Steel Co. 





Asks Advice on Making Damper 
Six Feet in Diameter. 
To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD: 

Would you kindly advise me what would be the best 
way to construct a damper six feet in diameter for a 
ventilator to be opened and closed by use of weight 
and cord. This damper is to be made of Number 14 
gauge iron and must hold its shape. Also have a 
square damper seven feet by eight feet which I would 
like the same advice. 

Would also like to know the best way to construct 
louvres for a space twelve feet wide by ten feet high. 
These louvres must open and close. 

Trusting that I may receive information on this 


soon, I am 
Yours truly, 
Roy E. TEssIeEr, 


Mitchell, South Dakota, February 23, 1921. 





Plans a Big Warehouse. - 

The Sheet Metal Manufacturing Company of 
Youngstown, Ohio, is having plans drawn for a ware- 
house, I-story, 100 by 200 feet, to cost about $30,000. 





Lots of thinkers are poor talkers. 
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Bill Dorsey Gets Rid of His Grouch by Being Shown 
How to Advertise His Good Qualities to Himself First. 


Explains to Him How He Can Keep Competent Mechanics and 
Build Up a Working Force Capable of Handling Big Contracts. 


Written Especially for AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD by J. C. Greenberg, 
Peoria, Illinois. 


(Copyright, 1921, by J. C. Greenberg.) 


Bill Dorsey was in a discouraged frame of mind 
when I entered his shop. He was mentally “all in” 
and had lost all business courage. He was clean dis- 
gusted, dissatisfied, disgruntled, disappointed, discour- 
aged, and well, he was completely disorganized, so to 
speak. 

I had set my grip on the floor, shook hands with 
him, and asked him how everything was. He snapped 
at me and in a grouchy sort of way and answered : 

“Rotten. Nothing doing. 


1! 


SURNAM ALT 


use ?” 
Poor Bill. He was in a hellova fix all right. With 
faith all gone he could see nothing good at all. The 


workmen were incompetent, business was rotten, and 
he was disgusted. Some combination for success, 
what? I leave it to you. 

“Bill,” I said quietly, “you're slipping badly. Let's 
put the chains on you and get a good hold. You have 
no right to say the things you do. Everybody in the 
business hold men, and are 
making money. You are the 





I won't buy a cent’s worth 
of goods from anybody. I’m 
sick of the sheet metal busi- 
ness and am thinking of sell- 
ing out altogether.” 

Now I know Bill pretty 
well, and was sure that he 
did not mean one single word 
he said, and I told him so. 
But he was emphatic. He 
would not give an inch, so 
I asked him what was the 
matter. Then Bill opened 
up something like this: 

“This shop is driving me 
to the dogs for sure. You 
can’t get men, and when you 
do get them they are not 
worth their salt.” 

“That’s funny, Bill,’ I 
said, “all the other shops are 
having good luck with their 
men and they seem to be 
good mechanics, how comes 
it that you are having such 
bad luck with them?” 

“I ain’t having bad luck 
with them. I don’t believe in luck. They are simply 
rotten workmen, that’s all,” Bill said warmly. “There 
ain’t a good tinner in this burg te speak of.” 

“Bill,” I answered quietly, “you have more trouble 
with men than any shop in this town. It seems that 
you can’t hold a good man, and you do not want a poor 
one, so what can you expect? Tell me what the trouble 
is, maybe I can suggest something which will clear 
matters up for you.” 

“Aw, hell,” he said with disgust, “there ain’t noth- 
ing to fix up. It ain’t only the men that bothers me, 
it is business in general. I don’t seem to be making 
any money at all. I’m simply working my fool head 
off and don’t get anywhere. I can’t get the big jobs, 
and there is no money in the little ones, so what’s the 


H 


themselves. 
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There are many men like Bill 
Dorsey. They do not succeed be- 
cause they do not think success. 
Many men are wasting their 
chances by not having faith in 
We should all look 
at ourselves first and make sure 
of the many good points we have. 
Failure, at first, is only a state of 
mind. We should take inventory 
of ourselves as we take inventory 
of our stock. Reject the bad and 
advertise the good. Your adver- 
tisement of yourself to yourself 
must precede your advertisement 
of your goods to others. 
yourself to yourself first. 
fashion you will be able to de- 
velop your powers and to bring 
out qualities which have been 
obscured by lack of confidence or 
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only one I know of who is 
kicking. Let me just explain 
a few 

“Aw, rats,” he interrupted, 
“there is no explanation pos- 
sible. Don’t you suppose I 
know how business is with 
me, and how rotten I wound 
this year up? You must 
think I’m crazy.” 

“Just a minute, Bill,” I 
insisted, “don’t fly off the 
handle. I was going to say 
that I wanted to explain to 
you why you are slipping, 
and how you can fix matters 
up so you will have a lot of 
fun out of your business. 
The way you are now, you 
are no good to yourself or 
anybody else. Just keep your 
shirt on, and listen good.” 

“What’s the use in wast- 
ing wind?” he answered 
hopelessly, “I know what’s 
the matter. In the first place, 
I can’t land big jobs on account of not having men, 
and in the second place I ain’t got the education to run 
a business. I quit school in the fourth grade, and all 
I know is just enough to let me fall down. There ain’t 
no use in fixing things up. It can’t be fixed up, I tell 
you.” 

“All right, Bill,” I agreed, “but it can’t hurt to talk 
about it, can it?” 

“No, it can’t hurt to talk about it,” he admitted, “but 
talk don’t get you a blamed thing. It’s facts that talk. 
I know the facts about myself and all the talk in Con- 
gress can’t fix matters up. What’s the use?” 

“Now, Bill, if you'll listen to me, and keep still I'll 
set you right,” I said assuringly. “Let us take up the 
matter about hired men. The reason you can’t hold 
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anyone is because you see all their flaws too quick. If 
a man makes a mistake you simply get sore and fire 
him. Instead of firing a man, why don’t you try to 
make a better workman out of him?” 

“What do you mean make a better workman out 
of him?” he asked. “Do you think I am a charity in- 
stitution? I ain’t going to lose any sleep over making 
a kindergarten out of my shop. Life’s too short for 
that.” 

“That is where you are wrong, Bill,” I explained. 
“A workman is a living tool that has brains and can 
understand. You as a boss should have the sense to 
know that you get out of a man just what you put 
into his head. Suppose you buy a tool to work with 
and it isn’t up to the standard, do you throw it away 
and get a new one? Not by a long shot. You fix it 
up so it will work right. It is the same thing with a 
man. If he is not so good, you must fix him. Tell 
him where he is wrong in a kindly manner and show 
him the right way. He will appreciate it, and will have 
confidence in you as a boss. If you tell a man where 
he is wrong, and set him right, you don’t lose anything, 
but the man learns something that will give you better 
service. He is your paid tool, and it is your duty to 
keep him in good repair. As the workman learns more, 
he has more pride in himself and in his boss. I am 
sure you will agree with me in this. When you fire a 
man, you throw away a good tool, and you are up 
against it for help. Men make you money. If you 
have no men you cut out your profit, and do not do 
enough work to get a reputation. You can not make 
money by doing all the work yourself because you can 
not afford to sell your time at workman’s wages. You 
should be out after jobs that will keep your men busy. 
You are all wrong about that workman proposition. 
You remember that fellow we called ‘Curley’ whom 
you fired about a month ago. Well, he is working for 
Clancy and is doing fine. Clancy told me that he was 
surprised you fired him. This is the only case I can 
prove just at this time.” 

“No, you're wrong. 
stubbornly. 

“Do you think so?” I asked. “Just call back the 
days when you were learning the trade with Frank 
Johnson. How many things did he teach you? How 
did you learn your trade if not by being told how to 
do things? If every boss would have fired you when 
you did things wrong you would have starved to death 
looking for work. In order to treat.a man decently, 
you must put yourself in his place and feel for him 
and understand him, and help him. This is your duty 
as a boss. As it is, you are cutting off your nose to 
spite your face.” 

Bill softened up a little. He was beginning to see 
the logic of the argument and simply smiled and said: 

“T guess you are right, old man. I never looked at 
it that way. Go ahead and tell me some more.” 

“Now you said that you can’t get the bigger jobs 
on account of your education,” I continued. “Again 


It is not practical,’ he said 


you are wrong. Did a customer ever ask you how far 
you went to school, or what college you attended? 
Does any specification you ever saw say a single word 
about your education ?” 

“No, I guess not,” Bill answered with a broad smile. 
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“Well, then,’ I went on, “it is not a matter of edu- 
cation at all. It is a matter of attraction. Human at- 
traction, Bill. In the business world each business man 
attracts another one, and they get together like a mag- 
net and a piece of steel. You live in the constant 
thought of your imperfections and got the habit of 
thinking that you are no good as a business man. You 
have a bad opinion of yourself, and want to fire your- 
self out of business just the same way as you do your 
men. Forget your imperfect side. No man is one 
hundred per cent good. You as a businessman should 
live in the light of the things you can do successfully 
and show that side to the customers. Tell them what 
you know, not what you do not know. Advertise your 
good points to yourself first. Know your best side and 
make money with it. Get after big jobs with a smile 
and forget to be afraid. Who ever heard of a real 
man admit to himself that he is no good. No wonder 
you want to quit. You have cancelled your own ability 
just like a man cancels an order. Bill, wake up and 
take an inventory of yourself. You will find a thous- 
and things that are in your favor. Forget the grouch, 
and the faults. We all have them a plenty. You can 
do only as much good as you can find in your person- 
ality. Find lots of good, and you will do great good. 





Trade Development Committee 
Continues Survey Work. 

The second part of the survey of trade possibilities 
instituted by the Trades Development Committee Na- 
tional Association Sheet Metal Contractors is now 
under way. 

Paul F. Brandstedt, 220 John Marshall Place, 
Washington, D. C., chairman of the Committee, re- 
quests secretaries of Locals throughout the country 
to obtain answers to the subjoined questions and send 
the results to him before April Ist: 

“How much corrugated iron is used and for what 
purpose? 

“Ts there any quantity of this material used in your 
City and who erects the same—Sheet Metal Men or 
Carpenters ? 

“Is there a demand for Metal Shingle and prepared 
metal roofing in your City or Section, and who erects 
the same? 

“If carpenters erect this material, what can you do 
to have the Jobbers cooperate with your Association, 
looking to the handling of the work of Sheet Metal 
Men? 

“Have you fire regulations in your city that are a 
part of your City ordinances? 

“Have you so-called fire limits, inside of which no 
wood can be exposed in part or as a whole, on busi- 
ness buildings, apartments, or any other structure 
within such fire limits? 

“Are there any regulations in your City requiring 
interior protection, such as fire doors, linings of ceil- 
ings, shafts for light, air; elevator, dumb waiters? 

“What are the window laws or requirements in your 
City? 

“Have you made any effort to correct the bad con- 
ditions, if any, and if not, can you by concerted effort 
get any results ?” 
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Trade Development Committee of 
National Body Subdivides Work. 

In the February 12th issue, there was published on 
pages 17 and 18 an editorial referring to the Data 
Book which is in course of preparation by the Trade 
Development Committee of the National Association 
of Sheet Metal Contractors, also on page 41 an article 
in which a report was made of the most recent meet- 
ing of this Committee. 

In order that sheet metal contractors and manu- 
facturers of sheet metal and other products used by 
these craftsmen may appreciate more fully the char- 
acter of the work which is being done by this Com- 
mittee, and the wide scope of its activity, we list here- 
with the names of the various interests represented 
and also give the names of the individuals who are 
having an active part in the work of preparing this 
Data Book: 

The original Committee consisted of the follow- 
ing : 

’. Ff. Brandstedt, Chairman, Washington, D. C. 

P. L. Biersach, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

George Thesmacher, Cleveland, Ohio. 

D. M. Haines, Chicago. 

George Harms, Peoria, Illinois. 

These men represent, generally speaking, all the 
various classes of work done by sheet metal con- 
tractors: General sheet metal work, such as roofing, 
guttering, fire doors and windows, ventilating and 
warm air furnaces. 

To this list was added a number of manufacturers 
of sheet metal and warm air furnaces and fittings, as 
follows: 

American Rolling Mill Company, Middletown, 
Ohio. 

American Sheet and Tin Plate Company, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Follansbee Brothers Company, Pittsburgh. 

J. M. and L. A. Osborn Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Haynes-Langenberg Manufacturing Company, 
Saint Louis, Missouri. 

Finally were added several individuals and firms 
who it was felt by Chairman Brandstedt and the 
original Committee, would be of material assistance 
because of the specific knowledge they were in posi- 
tion to furnish toward the goal in view: 

Julius Gerock, Jr., of Gerock Brothers Manufactur- 
ing Company, Saint Louis, Missouri. 

T. P. Shean, of Knisely Brothers, Chicago. 

Harry C. Knisely, of Harry C. Knisely Company, 
Chicago. 

J. W. Brazier, Columbus, Ohio. 

Hugh Munro, Philadelphia. 

Max Walten, Washington, D. C. 

N. and G. Taylor Company, Philadelphia. 

Edwin A. Scott, of E. A. Scott Publishing Com- 
pany, New York City. 

A. G. Pedersen, of AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
HarpwareE Recorp, Chicago. 

All of these were subsequently divided into sub- 
committees, as follows: 

Architectural Sheet Metal and Metal Roofing: P. 
F. Brandstedt and Max Walten. 
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Warm Air Heating: George Harms and E. B. 
Langenberg. 

Ventilation: D. M. Haines. 

Tile and Slate Roofing and Metal Work Connected 
Therewith: Harry C. Knisely. 

Skylights, Turrets and Roof Ventilation: T. P. 
Shean. 

Fire Doors, Metal Windows and Fire Prevention 
Methods: P. L. Biersach. 

Blow Pipe Work: J. W. Brazier and Hugh Munro. 

Steel Doors, Trims and Metal Ceilings: George 
Thesmacher and A. W. Howe. 

Publication: E. A. Scott, H. N. Taylor and A. G. 
Pedersen. 

linance: Julius Gerock, Jr., and P. F. Brandstedt. 

Having the work thus subdivided, progress has been 
made with much less expense of time, labor and 
money than would otherwise have been possible, and 
the results already accomplished justify the expecta- 
tion that when—at the time of the Annual Convention 
of The National Association of Sheet Metal Contrac- 
tors, in June—a portion of the Data Book will be 
ready for publication, the members will actually have 
something of a concrete nature to look at and thus 
give added impetus to this important work. 
Trade Development Committee of National Body 

Subdivides Work. 





Research Expert Answers 
Query of Subscriber. 

On page 25 of the September 25, 1920, issue of 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorRD is an ex- 
tract of a report of the Research Bureau, University 
of Illinois, relating to the inefficiency of thin asbestos 
sheets as covering for furnace pipe. 

George G. White, foreman of the Sheet Metal De- 
partment Wyeth Hardware and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Saint Joseph, Missouri, was reading the report 
the other day, and it raised some doubts in his mind. 

Accordingly, he wrote to us, asking: 

“Does the bright tin reflect the cold air away from 
the pipe? 

“Furnace men in this part of the country have 
been under the impression that if a great thickness of 
covering is used it does a lot of good, while a little 
covering does a little good. 

“T have been reading your articles of furnace in- 
stallation with great interest, but this one I can not 
understand. 

“Not discrediting the correctness of this report, I 
would nevertheless like to have further explanation, 
as it seems to be a very deep problem.” 


Mr. White’s difficulty was referred to V. S. Day, 
Research Associate, Department of Mechanical Engi- 
neering, University of Illinois, who answers it as 
follows: 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD: 

I am very glad to be of service to the readers of 
our articles in the AMERICAN ARTISAN. 

Mr. White is correct in his assumption that if 
enough asbestos is added it will insulate, but my tests 
show that eight applications of thin papers are neces- 
sary before any insulation effect is obtained. See 
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Figure 7, page 23 of Bulletin Number 117 for this 
information. 

Bright surfaces are poor radiators of heat; dull sur- 
faces like asbestos are high radiators of heat. On 
the other hand asbestos is a poor conductor of heat, 
but in single applications of paper, the conductivity is 
high, due to the thinness of the paper and heat is 
radiated as rapidly as it is conducted to the surface. 
This accounts for the weakness of the present system 
of covering. 

The remedy of this; cut down conductivity by 
cial coverings having great thickness, air cells, 
or cut down radiation from the exterior surface by 
using bright surfaces such as tin. 

Less heat is radiated from a bright tin pipe, than 
is radiated from an asbestos paper covering on top 
of the same tin pipe. . 

I trust this rough explanation will make clear the 
statements of Bulletin Number 117. 

Very truly yours, 


spe- 
etc. 


V. S. Day, 
Research Associate. 





Starts Sheet Metal Repair Shop. 


To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD: 

I am starting a repair shop at 1029 North Grant 
Street, Springfield, Missouri, to repair auto radiators, 
stoves, or anything made of sheet metal. I should like 
to get catalogs and price lists of supplies. 

Yours for success, 
H. F. Gray. 
Springfield, Missouri, February 25, 1921. 





Sells Tinner’s Tools by Ad 
in AMERICAN ARTISAN. 


To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorD: 
Please stop my ad for sale of tinners’ tools. I have 
sold them all through the ad in your paper. I think 
your paper is surely worth the money. 
W. C. KUECHLER. 
Winchester, Illinois, March 2, 1921. 





Derives Satisfaction from 
Ad in AMERICAN ARTISAN. 


To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD: 
Please discontinue my advertisements for tinners’ 
tools. I certainly have received very satisfactory re- 
sults from advertising in your magazine. I thank you 
for your favor. 
ALBERT JOHNSON. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, February 28, 1921. 





New Book Shows How to Do 
Radiator Soldering. 


A new and quick method for resoldering all the 
tubes in radiator repair work is offered in a booklet 
by F. A. Struck, 430 Lauderdale Street, Selma, Ala- 
bama. 

Mr. Struck claims that no boiling or setting in solu- 
tion, no tinning or extra equipment are required with 
his method. 
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He says that any man who can solder can do the 
work with his new, simple instructions. 





Notes and Queries. 
Small Cooling Plant. 
From William Wilker, Wyoming, Iowa. 
Kindly advise who makes a small cooling plant for 
a family size refrigerator. 
Ans.—Shirk Refrigerator Company, 116 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
Rack For Smooth Wire. 
From Hallettsville Hardware Company, Hallettsville, Texas. 
We would like to know who makes a practical and 
serviceable rack for holding smooth wire. 
Ans.—Durand Steel Locker Company, 76 West 
Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
Copper Wire. 


From J. A. Laurie, Churubusco Tin and Cornice Works, 
Churubusco, Indiana. 


Please inform us where we can buy copper pipe 
and elbows about three inch and two inch pipe for 
peppermint stills. 

Ans.—Charles A. Roos, 429 East 9th Street, New 
York City; John Simmons Company, 110 Center 
Street, New York City; E. B. Badger and Sons Com- 
pany, 63-75 Pitts Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Iceless Refrigerators. 
From A. J. Bridges, South Court Street, Bedford, Iowa. 

Can you inform me who makes in Galesburg an 
iceless refrigerator ? 

Ans.—Metal Barrel Company, Galesburg, Illinois. 

Brass Wire Brushes. 


From G. H. Hamp, Lincoln Radiator Repair Shop, 211 South 
Kickapoo Street, Lincoln, Illinois. 


Please inform us who manufactures brass wire 
brushes such as are used by electro platers, and who 
carry them in stock. 

Ans.—E. Gornell Sons Company, 179 North Wells 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Electric Dish Washers. 


From George E. Roesch, 336 New York Street, Aurora, 
Illinois. 


Where can I buy electric dish washers for house- 
hold use? 

Ans.—G, S. Blakeslee and Company, West 1oth 
Street and South 62nd Avenue, Cicero, Illinois; Dunn 
Manufacturing Company, 180 North Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois; Crescent Washing Machine Com- 
pany, 800 North Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Copper Unions. 
From F. Prudhon and Son, Nashua, Iowa. 

We would like to know where we can buy copper 
unions or couplings for copper tubing. 

Ans.—Trenton Brass and Machine Company, Tren- 
ton, New Jersey; Lunkenheimer Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Wolverine Brass Works, Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan; Burlington Brass Works, Burlington, Wisconsin. 


Repairs For Banner Lawn Mower. 
From Edward F. Meyer, Kenyon, Minnesota. 
Will you please advise who can furnish repairs for 
the Banner Lawn Mower. 


Ans.—Coldwell Lawn Mower Company, 62 East 
Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Illustrations of New Patents 


Watch This Page. Keep Yourself Informed Concerning 
Improved Devices Which May Save Labor in Your Shop 
or Add Another Source of Income to Your Retail Store. 





1,304,537. Razor Strop Protector. Solomon A. 
Winklepleck, Santa Ana, Calif. Filed March 3, 1919. 


1,364,552. Detachable Handle for Saucepans and 
Other Cooking Utensils. George R. Hill, Jr., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Filed February 26, 1920. 


1,364,566." Oil Can Spout. Albert L. Logan, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., assignor to Gem Manufacturing Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., a Corporation of Pennsylvania. Filed 
January 30, 1920. 


1,364,592. Door-Hanger. Andrew J. Spicer, Frank- 
lin, Ind. Filed June 7, 1920. 


1,364,613. Clamp. Arthur Lewis Cochrane, To- 
ronto, Ontario, Canada. Filed March 11, 1920. 


1,364,733. Lock. Thomas F. Dickie, Walkerville, 
Ontario, Canada. Filed September 4, 1918. 


1,364,749. Barn Door Latch. Winfield A. Gray- 
beal, Lansing, N. C. Filed June 13, 1919. 


1,304,754. Clothes-Hanger. Lilian Duppstadt Hen- 
derson, Creekside, Pa. Filed February 17, 1920. 

1,364,757. Lock. Charles Herman, New York, 
N. Y. Filed June 9, 1919. 

1,364,759. Funnel. Eddie C. Hodges, Blossom, 
Texas. Filed May 7, 1920. 

1,364,811. Toaster. Edwin A. Rutender, Marion, 
Ind., assignor to Rutenber Electric Company, Marion, 
Ind., a Corporation of Indiana. Filed March 20, 1917. 

1,364,825. Garden Tool. Andrew P. Anderson, 
Narberth, Pa. Filed December 30, 1919. 





1,364,826. Can. Paul E. Babin, New Orleans, La. 
Filed October 23, 1919. 

1,364,830. Door Closer and Check. William J. 
Bryon, New York, N. Y. Filed May 8, 1915. 

1,364,829. Combination Tool. Mons M. Berg, 
Duluth, Minn. Filed December 10, 1917. 


1,304,867. Christmas Tree Holder. George E. 
Chandless, Richmond Hill, N. Y. Filed May 3, 19109. 

1,364,868. Flat Iron. Oscar Harry Desmarais, 
Hackensack, N. J., assignor of one-fourth to Henry 
W. Youngling, New York, N. Y. Filed December 13, 
1919. 

1,364,926. Cinder Sifter. Peter Carmichael For- 
rest and James Samuel Forrest, Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada. Filed March 18, 1920. 

1,304,932. Door Check. Ona Grisell, Courtland, 
Kans. Filed August 11, 1919. 

1,364,937. Monkey-Wrench. Otey R. Kirkpatrick, 
Fort Worth, Tex. Filed December 16, 1919. 

1,364,956. Drill Bit. Primus W. Smith, Junction 
City, Kans., and John J. Bookhout and Edwin W. 
Monce, Dallas, Texas. Filed May 10, 1920. 

1,364,972. Blow-Torch. James B. Anderson and 
Charles H. Allen, Pittsburgh, Pa., assignors to Pump- 
less Blow Torch Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. Filed 


December II, 1919. 











1,364,937. 
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Weekly Report 


General Conditions in the Steet Industry. 





of the Markets 


Review of 


Prices and Tendencies in Sheet Metals, Pig Iron, etc. 





STEEL MILLS OPERATE AT 
FORTY-FIVE PER CENT. 


Operations for the week past at the mills of the in- 
dependents have been maintained at the same rate pre- 
vailing for the past few months—between 20 to 30 
per cent of capacity—which is a fairly accurate indica- 
tion of the amount of new business being booked. 

The mills of the leading interest are down to 65 
per cent, as against 75 the week before, 80 the week 
before that and well over 90 per cent the first of the 
year. 

During the past two months the incoming business 
of the leading interest has been 4o per cent of capacity, 
but the past two weeks has witnessed a radical de- 
crease in this rate. 

The H. C. Frick Coke Company, a subsidiary of 
the leading interest, reduced its output of coke week 
before last to 70 per cent of capacity and last week 
to 65 per cent. The independents in Connellsville 
district are hardly doing anything, but wages are be- 
ing maintained, principally because the region is sur- 
rounded by union coal mines, for which the wage is 
fixed until April 1, 1922. 

With the coming of the new year the independents 
had reduced the prices to the level of the leading in- 
terest and since then have been under cutting it—at 
first secretly and then openly. They are now under- 
quoting it by from $5 to $10 a ton. 

This is having the effect of redistributing the coun- 
try’s steel business, of which the corporation has had 
the lion’s share for some time past, allowing its mills 
to run at near capacity, with orders on its books suffi- 
cient to maintain this rate of operation for 6 or 7 
months to come, while the independents have taken 
just enough business to keep them alternately shutting 
down and resuming, the average for the aggregate 
throughout ‘the country never exceeding 25 to 30 per 
cent of capacity. 

The effect on the leading interest of the price reduc- 
tion move is reflected in the decreasing rate of opera- 
tion at its mills, which were producing at well over 
go per cent at the beginning of the year and which are 
now down to 65 per cent and still decreasing. 

This is due to holding up of specifications against 
orders already placed and cancellations. 


Steel. 


It is plain that the price cutting has not brought out 
or developed any business. Some orders have been 
booked, but the total is perhaps smaller than would 
have been placed in the same time if prices had been 
held by all producers. It is quite certain that no one 
has been induced to buy who otherwise would not 
have bought at this time. 

Furthermore, there has been no redistribution of 
For instance, the leading interest has not 


tonnage. 


budged from its prices, but so far as can be ascertained 
the leading interest has not lost any tonnage to the in- 
dependents who have been cutting. There is no ques- 
tion that the leading interest has lost tonnage, in that 
its specifications received against contracts have very 
considerably diminished since this price cutting began. 
There is no disposition whatever to conceal this fact. 

But it is a totally different thing for a Steel Cor- 
poration customer to reduce his specifications to the 
corporation and for the customer to place an order 
elsewhere. . 

In order to meet the price situation and other prob- 
lems of readjustment, Elbert H. Gary, chairman of 
the United States Steel Corporation, recommends 
patience, comfidence, courage and honesty. He is 
quoted as saying: 

“Speaking for myself and associates, undoubtedly 
we are sometimes wrong in judgment. We may make 
mistakes. But, taking everything into consideration, 
we intend to treat every one and every interest justly, 
including our workmen, our shareholders, our cus- 
tomers, our competitors, and the general public.” 


Copper. 

Buying of copper for consumptive account is slow 
but producers are sanguine and state that it is their 
belief that prices are now down to where consumers 
can cover for future requirement and be sure that they 
are buying at the bottom. 

The willingness of the banks to lend at 10 cents 
a pound would seem to substantiate this as well as the 
fact that the weaker sellers can furnish only a small 
amount of the total requirements. 

Speculators are showing a little more interest in the 
market especially in second quarter positions, but con- 
sumers are still confining purchases to nearby posi- 
tions. 

A perceptible stiffening of price is the feature of 
Chicago copper quotations this week. Copper sheet, 
mill base, advanced % cent per pound, the price now 
being 217% cents. ' 
Tin. 

The maintaining of an artificial price above those of 
the rest of the world in the Far East and the prob- 
ability of a tariff in this country are still holding the 
attention of the tin trade of the world. 

Since last December the Federated Malay States 
government has held the price of pigged tin first at 
£235 a ton and then £203 a ton, both prices being 
above those quoted in any other part of the world. 

As 1 consequence the output in that country has 
been maintained and accumulated and amounted two 
weeks ago to more than 8,000 tons. 

There are rumors to the effect that the peg has been 
pulled and discarded, but if so there is no official con- 
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firmation of same nor any cables of any sales having 
been made to the outside world. 

As to a tariff, consumers can not see why one is 
necessary with all the tin used in America coming 
from abroad and none mined here. The only excep- 
tion is a very small amount from Alaska. 
it looks as if a duty would be allowed. 


However, 


Chicago prices for pig tin declined during the week 
from 3524 cents per pound to 32% cents and bar tin 
from 37% cents per pound to 34% cents. 


Lead. 


Lead fell off 15 points in the Chicago - market. 
American pig lead went down from $4.45 per hun- 
dred pounds to $4.30, and bar lead from $5.20 to $5.05 
per hundred pounds. 

Cheap foreign offerings and necessary liquidation 
among certain producers caused the weakness in the 
outside market, whose lower price move was followed 
by the leading interest. 


Solder. 


A reduction of $1.00 per hundred pounds occurred 
in Chicago solder prices. The figures now in effect 
are: Warranted, 50-50, per hundred pounds, $21.50; 
Commercial, 45-55, per hundred pounds, $20.00; and 
Plumbers’, $18.75 per hundred pounds. 


Zinc. 

Zine in slabs declined in Chicago from $5.40 per 
hundred pounds to $5.25. 

Imports keep pouring in, the total so far this month 
amounting to 4,675 tons. 

The feeling is gaining strength that zinc is at bot- 
tom, but this is not yet being backed up to any great 
extent by solid buying. 

There is renewed and increased inquiry for futures, 
but sellers have long been averse to contracting ahead, 
and are more than ever indisposed to do so now. 


Sheets. 


Galvanized sheets are off from the Industrial Board 
prices somewhat more than black sheets, but this 
means simply a cutting of the differential or spread, 
which was 1.35 cents on the Industrial Board schedule. 
Shading of the spread is quite natural. Zinc in slabs 
was 6.15 cents, Saint Louis, on March 21, 1919, the 
date the Industrial Board iron and steel price schedule 
became effective, afterward advancing and reaching 
a high point of 9.50 cents in January, 1920, whereas 
now it is 5.25 cents in Chicago. Only one year (1908) 
since 1902 has shown an annual average price as low 
as this. 

The market is not definitely and plainly declining. 
It is not a case of one price being the regular market 
today, with a dollar or two less as a special price, the 
special price. becoming in a day or two the regular 
market, with a new low figure the special price, and so 
on. The leading interest adheres rigidly to its price. 


Tin Plate. 


Demand for tin plate has improved somewhat in 
the past week, though it is still distinctly light, and 
especially so for this time in the year. 

The improvement is obviously due to the progress 
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of the season and not to buyers having any more 
confidence in the price being maintained than formerly. 

The course of the market in the past few weeks has 
shown clearly that tin plate is strong relative to other 
steel products, and is not going to decline on its own 
account. 

But it seems rather improbable that tin plate would 
stay at its present figure in case there were a decline 
in steel products generally on the part of the leading 
interest as well as the independents. 


Old Metals. 


Wholesale quotations in the Chicago district which 
should be considered as nominal are as follows: Old 
steel axles, $16.50 to $17.00; old iron axles, $32.00 to 
$33.00; steel springs, $15.00 to $16.00; No. 1 wrought 
iron, $13.50 to $14.00; No. 1 cast, $17.50 to $18.00; 
all per net tons. Prices for non-ferrous metals are 
quoted as follows, per pound: Light copper, 7% 
cents; light brass, 4% cents; lead, 3 cents; zinc, 2% 


cents; cast aluminum, 10 cents. 
Pig Iron. 

Pig iron prices are still declining and as a pre- 
liminary to further declines a cut in freight rates is 
asked. ¢} 

The 36 iron ore mining companies composing the 
Lake Superior Ore Association, together with several 
steel companies, has protested the proposed advances 
in railroad rates from the ranges to the docks, and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has set March 
i2 as the date for the hearing of the application of a 
reduction of the rates already existing, filed last year 
by the mining companies. 

It is reported that 10,000 tons of basic iron sold 
last week for $23, but the market stands at $25 valley. 
Number 2 foundry is quoted at $27 valley, $28 Cleve- 
land and Chicago and from $28.50 to $29 New York. 

In the New York territory a fair amount of spot 
shipment business is being placed. One foundry re- 
ports that January bookings of castings were I5 per 
cent of normal, but during the current month busi- 
ness has increased to 60 per cent. 

Boston has also reported an improved sentiment in 
New England foundries. 

While the country in general seems to be dragging 
along in a rut of inactivity, events of the past week 
confirm the optimistic reports recently received from 
New York. A real buying movement has not Leen 
started, but there is a decided improvement wiich 
looks as though it would lead to real activity. 

Foundries in that district report an improvement in 
business and several, who only a short time ago 
claimed to have an indefinite supply of pig iron on 
hand, are now admitting that if any further improve- 
ment takes place, they will have to come into the mar- 
ket for further tonnages. 

One melter, who purchased 200 tons for spot deliv- 
ery about twelve days ago, has been vigorously trac- 
ing the shipment and during the past few days placed 
an order for a further 100 tons to be rushed forward 
immediately. Another foundry has sent out a bona- 
fide inquiry for 500 tons for shipment within the next 
ten days. 
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Current Hardware and Metal Prices. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD is the only 


publication containing Western Hardware and Metal prices corrected weekly. 
on this and the following pages, are, fer the most part, subject te change without netice. Owing 


The prices and discounts 


to the unsettled conditions of the markets and the shortage of maters 


guarentee his prices for any given length of time. 


tt is practically tmpossible for any manufacturer to 








PIG IRON. ADZES. 
oe 79|Carpenters’. 
Northern Fdy. No. 2......-.- $28 70 
nee emee . $29.00 
Southern Fdy. No. 2....... 34 17 Plumbs Per doz. $ 
Lake Sup. Charcoal....... 40 50 Coopers’. 
Madea Ble .nccccccccccsccce 29 20 ee tak Lid Net 
WRITES nccccccccccsscccces Net 
FIRST QUALITY BRIGHT 
TIN PLATES Railroad. 
Per Box| Plumbs .......... Per doz. 30.00 
Ic 14x20..112 sheets $13 10 
eecee eeecee 5 15 
= ise 36 00 AMMUNITION. 
paenee wine Shells, a Sule, 
rIxXxxX ROMO cdc ceccsce 17 70 
Loaded with Black Powder, 18% 
(XxXxxX BEBO, ccccccecee 19 004 
20x28 26 20 Loaded with Smokeless 
TC BOEBE. we. so eon ee EE nc iceabecmstined 18% 
Ix Rs eked wares 30 3 
(xx meee essewe 32 80) Winchester. 
IxxxX ree 35 40| Smokeless Repeater Grade, 15% 
ss a re 38 00| Smokeless Leader Grade...15% 


COKE PLATES 


Cokes, 180 Ibs.... 20x28 $17 80 
Cokes, 200 lbs.... 20x28 18 00 
Cokes, 214 Ibs....IC 20x28 18 30 
Cokes, 276 Ibs....IX 20x28 20 30 


BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS. 


Base .........-per100lbs $4 68 


ONE PASS COLD ROLLED 
BLACK. 


No. 18-20......per 100 Ibs. $5 65 
No. 22-24......per 100 Ibs. 6 60 
No. 26.........per 100 Ibs. 5 65 
BRA. Beaccccesas per 100 Ibs. 6 70 
No. 28.........per 100 Ibs. 6 7b 
No. 29.........per 100 Ibs. 5 85 
GALVANIZED. 
No. 16........-per 100 Ibs. $6 35 
No. 18-20...... per 100 Ibs. 6 50 
No. 22-24...... per 100 Ibs. 6 65 
Ne. 36. ccccecss per 100 Ibs. 6 8 
WE. Ble ccccsses per 100 Ibs. 6 95 
WO, BBesccocees per 100 Ibs. 7 10 
We. B.cccceces per 100 Ibs. 7 60 
BAR SOLDEE 
Warranted, 
Perr per 100 Ibs. $21 50 
Commercial, 

a per 100 Ibs. 20 00 
Plumbers’... .. per 100 lbs. 18 75 
ZINC. 

i RD  etdecsacdeeneacienis $5 25 
SHEET ZINC, 

Cee DOOD ccccccccesceceacesees 13¢ 


Less than cask lots.....13%-13%c 


COPrEE. 
Copper Sheet, mill base...$ .21% 


Black Powder ........+....15% 


U. M. C. 
BPO Gee ccc ccscscece eC 
BSETOW cocvccececcocececes 18% 
New Clu. ccccccccccss e200 - 18% 


Gun Wads—per 1000. 
Winchester 7-8 gauge 10&74%4% 


- 9-10 gauge 10&7% % 
~» 11-28 gauge 10&74%4% 
Powder. Each 


DuPont’s Sporting, kegs..$11 26 

” = \% kegs 3 10 

DuPont’s Canisters, 1-lb.. 56 

” 7” kegs.. 22 00 

- % kegs... 5 75 

“i canisters 1 00 

Hercules “E.C’, kegs...... 22 50 
Hercules “Infallible’, 25-can 

ED sncacavcescovessss OW 
Hercules “Infallible”’, 10 can 

GPUMB cccccceces eeccceece 9 00 
Hercules “E.C” and “Infal- 

lible’, canisters ......... 1 00 
Hercules W. A, 30 Cal. Rifle, 

canisters caccaseces 4 
Hercules Sharpshoeter Rifle, 


eeeeee 


GOREMESTS cccccccccccccese 38 
Hercules Bullseye Revolver, 
GRRESEETD cccccccveccescsse 4 @ 
ANVILS 
Solid Wrought....23 & 23% per Ib. 
ASBESTOS. 


Paper up to 1/16......10c per Ib. 
Millboard 3/82 to %..10%c per Ib. 


Corrugated Paper, (250 
sq. ft.).........-$6,50 per 100 Ibs. 


Rollboard ..........-+..-1lle per lb. 


AUGERS. 
Boring Machine .....40@40410% 
Carpenter’s Nut............-.50% 


Hollow. 
Bonney’s ........per doz, 30 v0 


Post Hole. 
Iwan’s Post Hole and Well...30% 


Vaughan’s, 4 to 9 in. 
coccccooccccce DOE Ges. $16.00 


Ship. 
VFOCHS «cccccccccccccccccccc Met 
AWLS. 
Brad. 


No. 3 Handled....per doz. $0.65 
No, 1050 Handled ” 1 40 
Patent asst’d, 1 to 4 > 86 





LEAD. 
seen TP 460 0006nkees $4 30 
ES: cipnawiew sbtne pe cesied wens 5 05 
Sheet. 
Full coils..... per 100 Ibs. $7 50 
Cut coils...... per 100 lbs. 7 75 
TIN. | 
ee eee 32%e 
Pe Ge atewedensvensexcten 34%4c 


Harness, 
Common .......«.. - 1 06 
PURGE ccvccccces = 1 00 
Peg. 
Shouldered ....... i 1 60 
es ” 76 





Scratch, 
No. IS, socket 
Handled ......per doz. 2 50 
No. 344 Goodell- 
Pratt, list less....... 35-40% 
No. 7 Stanley..... sd 2 25 


AXES. 


First Quality, Single 
Bitted, 3 to 4 lb., per doz. 16 60 


First Quality, Double 
Bitted .cccce --per doz. 22 50 


Broad. 
Plumbs. 


Single Bitted (without handles). 
Plumbs, 4%-Ib. ......... 19 50 


Double Bitted 
Plumbs, 4%-lb. 


Can. Pat., 6-lb. 65 00 


(without handles). 
seeeeescee GS OF 


BAGS, PAPER, NAIL. 
Pounds ... 10 16 20 25 
Per 1,000..$5 00 6 50 7 50 9$ 00 


BALANCES, SPRING. 
Sight Spring. .cccccccccccccce cSt 
WtreRGe ccccccccceces eecceces Net 


BARS, WRECKING 
V. & B. NO. 12....6-+0025-+-$0.45 
V. & B. NO. 24...cccceeeeeee 0.76 
V. & B, No. 324.........--. 0,80 
V. & B. No. 80.......00000-- 0,85 
V. & B. No. 330......00--0+-+ 0.90 


BASKETS. 
Clothes. 
Small Willow....per dez. 15 00 
Medium Willow.. ” 17 0@ 
Large Willow.... = 20 00 


Galvanized. 1 bu. 1% bu. 
Per doz..........$16 08 $18 72 


BEATERS. 
Carpet. Per doz. 


No, 7 Tinned Spring Wire..$1 10 


No. 8 Spring Wire Cop- 
POTOR ccccccccccccccccce A SO 


No. 9 Prest@M.ccccccccoce 1 16 


Egg. Per doz. 
No. 50 Imp. Dover........$1 10 
No. 102 “ “ Tinned 1 35 
No. 150 “ bas hetel 2 10 
No. 10 Heavy hotel tinned 2 10 
No 13 “ iad ba 3 30 
No. 16 = ws * 3 60 
No. 18 “ > ” 4 60 

Hand. 

a 9 10 12 
Per doz.$11 50 13 00 14 75 18 60 

Moulders’. 

12-inch .........Per dez. 20 00 
BELLS. 
Call. 


38-inch Nickeled Rotary Bell, 
Bronzed base....per dez. $5 50 


Cow. 
MORMON cccccccccccceesccD® 
Door. Per doz. 


New Departure Automatic $7 50 
Rotary. 
3 -in. Old Copper Bell... € 00 


3 -in. Old Copper Bell, 
PAMEF cccccccccccccee 8 OO 


3 -in. Nickeled Steel Bell € 60 
3%-in. Nickeled Steel Bell 6 50 


Hand. 
Hand Bell polished List plus 15% 
White Metal...... as 15% 
Nickel Plated..... ad 5% 


DWEED ccccececccee ™ 10% 
Miscellaneous. 
Church and School, steel 


BIIOYS 22. cee eer geese eee + 30% 
Farm, Ibs...40 5e 76 100 








Each ....$3 €60@ 376 & 5@ 7 25 


BEVELS, TEE. 
Stanley’s Rosewood handle, new 
GE cccccccsccccoccesoceceette 


Stanley iron handile..........Nete 


BINDING CLOTH. 


TAMOOE ccccecece - 66% 


BVORD oc ccccsccccccccccsccces sO 
Brass, plated ..cccoccoccerce -CO® 
BITS. 

Auger. 


Jennings Pattern ..........N@ 
Ford Car.........ldst plus 6% 
Ford’s Ship...... ° “ 6% 
SFWIM .cccse TOreTTTeerere ry |}. 
Russell Jennings......plus 20% 
Clark’s Expansive .......338%% 
Steer’s “‘ Small list, $22 00..56% 
bia “Large “ $36 00..5% 
Erwin. CePaccccccese revere |b) 
Ford’s Ship Auger pattern 


Car ...ceseeseeeee-Liist plus 6% 
Center eocccccccccccccorocec he 
Countersink. 


No, 18 Wheeler’s..per doz. $2 26 


Ne. 989 « ee “ 3 00 
American Snailhead ” 1 76 
” Rose.... “3 2 008 
= Fiat.... a 1 40 
Mahew’s Fiat.... ™ 1 6@ 
= Snail..... " 1 9¢ 
Dowel. 
Russel Jennings.......plus 20% 
Gimlet. 
Standard Deuble Cut Gross $8 40 
Nail Metal Single 
Cut .......Groms $4 06—$5 00 
Reamer. 


Standard Square......Des. 3 60 
American Octagon... “ 3 60 


Screw Driver. 


No. 1 Common..... ° 20 
Ne. 26 Stanley...... 7 


BLADES, SAW. 
Wood. 


Disston 30-in, 
Nos. 


66 26 
$9 46 $10 06 $9 45 


Wooden .. 


Patent ... +000 80% 


eee eee eeseee 


BOARDS. 

Stove. Per doz. 
BEG sseccvessccccessons BOS 
ae soccscccoces BBO 
EEO EE | 
30x30 «++ 21 30 
33x33 cocccccce SH GO 
ees ccccccccecss BD 


Wash. 


No. 760, 
(single) 


Banner Globe, 
+eoee-peor doz. $5 26 


No. 652, Banner Globe, 
(single) ......per doz. 6 75 


No, 801, Brass King per doz. 8 26 


No. 860, Single—Plain 
Pum escceccsass 6 


eeeeee 


BOLTS. 
Carriage, Machine, etc. 
Carriage, cut th Sgx6 
and sizes smaller and 


GROTOEP ccccccccscccccce ee 


Carriage, sizes larger spt 
longer than %x€....30-10-5% 


Machine, %x4 and sizes 
smaller and shorter....40-5% 


Machine, sizes larger and 
longer than %x4.......30-5% 


RROD ckcccccascédcecees dee 
Sl atdsesdenncbaendund 40-10% 
Mortise, Door. 

Gan, WEWeccsccecccocecss ses 5% 


Gem, bronze plated........ 
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